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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


AttHOUGH the political outlook in Great Britain at the 
opening of the New Year is disagreeably different from the 

rosy anticipations which possessed the facile 
it he ™ optimists of the Conservative Party at the 

opening of December, we can see nothing 
desperate or even dismal in the situation. It would, admit- 
tedly, have been infinitely better from every point of view— 
Imperial, National, International and Economic—had Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin’s valiant and disinterested appeal to the 
country met with the response it deserved, and if his Party 
now commanded a Parliamentary majority adequate to 
give a quietus to Cobdenism, which has long been the curse 
of the Motherland. No one questions but that the Prime 
Minister ‘‘ did his bit,’? and the attitude of his followers 
since his defeat testifies what they think of their Leader, and 
how blameless they hold him for the general disappointment. 
He could not foresee, any more than they could, that the 
popular Protectionist Press, which had probably done more 
than any other factor in bringing Free Imports into hatred, 
ridicule, and contempt, would for unavowed and unascer- 
tainable reasons devote its immense machinery, day by day, 
night by night, and Sunday after Sunday, to making a 
victory for Protection practically impossible, and the return 
of a Radical-Socialist majority inevitable. These news- 
papers may have unimpeachable though undisclosed motives 
for their surprising performance: such as to satisfy the 
conscience of their controllers. If they have now got what 
they wanted they may be congratulated on a result which 
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is undeniably the handiwork of Lord Beaverbrook & Co, 
When, however, our Canadian newspaper magnate—of 
whom Canada, by the way, is none too proud—demands 
that we ascribe his inability to support the Baldwin policy 
to his passion for the British Empire, which prevents his 
swallowing anything less than the original Joseph Chamber- 
lain policy of full Imperial Preference, he omits to explain 
how Imperial Preference could possibly be promoted by the 
return of impenitent Cobdenites and Little Englanders 
like Mr. Winston Churchill, whom his Press apparatus was 
engaged in booming, or how Chamberlainism could be 
furthered by Lord Beaverbrook’s statement over his own 
name in the Sunday Express (November 25th): ‘‘ Liberals 
... are advancing slowly towards the conception of 
Imperial Preference,” and, ex hypothesi, Imperialists should 
vote Liberal! As no Liberal of any consequence so much 
as pretended to be “advancing,” either quickly or slowly, 
‘towards Imperial Preference,” and as that policy was being 
held up to derision from countless Liberal platforms—Lord 
Beaverbrook’s statement must be classed with several other 
electioneering efforts which Ananias might envy. 


WE would not insult Lord Beaverbrook’s intelligence by 
suggesting that he cares a brass farthing about the British 

Empire, or indeed about anything except his 
-oxanil own concerns. He was simply out to destroy 

the Baldwin Government on private and not 
on public grounds. It was a matter of pique. As the 
Prime Minister would not take his marching orders from 
the Beaverbrooks, his Ministry must be smashed so that 
its place might be taken by some congenial Coalition 
sufficiently crooked to appeal to a man of Lord Beaver- 
brook’s temperament and character, and to enjoy the support 
of his preposterous papers. Had Mr. Lloyd George returned 
from the United States a convert to Protection, as not a 
few of his friends anticipated and predicted—had he there- 
upon launched the identical Baldwin programme that falls 
so far short of Lord Beaverbrook’s Imperial ideals and noble 
aspirations, the ex-Premier would have been proclaimed by 


| 
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the Beaverbrook Press as the saviour of the situation, and 
the Daily Express would have vied with the Sunday Express 
and the Evening Standard in forcing “this magnificent 
Imperial policy ” down the throats of the British electorate, 
and Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues would have been sum- 
moned to toe the line under penalty of walking the plank. 
Doubtless by now this country would be back under Coalition 
Government, and in all probability the Protectionist pro- 
gramme would go by the board with the connivance of 
Lord Beaverbrook, like the famous policy of “ Making 
Germany Pay,” which provided an earlier Coalition Ministry 
with a vast majority, and then, without any demurrer from 
our Beaverbrooks, was calmly thrown overboard in favour 
of the alternative policy of “ Making England Pay,” of 
which Mr. Lloyd George has, from that day to this, been 
the advocate and architect. 


At any rate we now know where we are, and not a few of 
us would sooner lose a cleanly fought honest battle under 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin than win, under Lord 

oo dal Wave ” Beaverbrook’s nominees, by Beaverbrook 
- methods, on a Beayerbrook programme. 

Moreover, though the moral debacle of Lord Beaverbrook is 
overwhelming, the political defeat of the Conservative Party 
is by no means irretrievable. Now that the intrigue to 
depose the Prime Minister has been frustrated, and we 
retain a leader we trust and stick to a policy in which our 
Party believes, there is nothing to make us downhearted. 
Despite the treachery of popular newspapers in playing the 
enemy’s game, with a view to producing “stalemate,” 
plus a barrage of Cobdenite lying we had not the time to 


- overcome, the statistics of the General Election are vastly 


different to what Radicals, Socialists, and Beaverbrooks 
suggest, or our optimists-turned-pessimists imagine. There 
are about 20 million registered electors in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, returning a House of Commons of 
615 members. Of these 20 millions only 14,551,920 voted. 
In other words, about a third of the entire electorate abstained 
from one cause or another. There is, therefore, an immense 
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untapped and decisive reserve which neither Radicals, 
Socialists, nor Conservatives succeeded in enlisting. There 
was no tidal wave either for “ Free Trade ” or for “ Capital 
Levy,” and in the actual voting Protection made a much 
better showing than either of its rivals, despite the impossible 
handicap it laboured under in having practically no cheap 
or Sunday Press to espouse its cause. Of the 14} million 
voters, but a beggarly 4} millions voted for ‘‘ Free Trade,” 
alias, the Liberals, as we cannot classify the Socialists as 
‘*Free Traders,” seeing that Free Imports played no 
appreciable part in their programme or on their platform, 
and anti-Cobdenism was the keynote of practically all their 
economic propaganda. We would not for a moment suggest 
that the leading Labour politicians are Protectionists. They 
are not. But there are very few convinced Free Traders 
in the Labour Party, and but for their international commit- 
ments there is nothing to prevent a Labour Government 
from carrying out the Baldwin policy. No one in effective 
touch with the constituencies would be heard to suggest 
that Free Imports was a slogan in winning seats for Social- 
ists—whose trump card was Capital Levy—though naturally 
they gained, as did the Radicals, by the fears instilled in 
the housewife by local Ananiases—who in country districts 
were not infrequently disguised as grocers—just as they 
gained by the wholesale abstention of Conservatives from 
the polls caused by Beaverbrookism. 


Our of our 20 million registered electors, the Labour Party, 
despite its glittering and attractive promises to make every 

“ Have” a “ Have Not,” and every ‘‘ Have 
re d Not ” a “* Have,” and its perfect organization 

—to say nothing of its terrorism in many 
places—only induced some 43 millions of electors, i.e, 
less than 25 per cent., to vote the Labour ticket, though 
Labour claims to be neither more nor less than “ the 
People.” Surely this is “nothing to write home about,” 


as the saying is? The disorganized, unprepared, and in 
many respects inadequate Conservative and Unionist Party, 
stabbed in the back by its own Press, every hour of every 
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day, Sundays included, polled a million more votes for 
Protection than the Socialists accumulated for Spoliation, 
and 1} million more than the Radicals could collect for 
Free Imports, with all their scare-mongering. We append 
the figures, of which we invite our readers to form their 
own opinions without regard to what excited partisans 
may read into them. No one deplores the general result 
more than we do, but there is at any rate some consolation 
to be derived from recent events. Protection saved the 
Conservative Party from a veritable catastrophe. Had 
Labour been a really free and independent body and not 
pledge-bound to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s “ German 
friends,” and had it possessed the intelligence to borrow 
the Baldwin policy, which, be it remembered, is the policy 
of Labour Parties throughout the world—there would un- 
doubtedly have been a landslide towards Socialism, and 
the Socialist Party would now command a Parliamentary 
majority sufficient to execute most of their programme, 
instead of being hamstrung as they now are by the necessity 
of another General Election in the near future, at which 
they risk losing everything they have recently gained, if 
not more. In truth, the enemies of England, not infre- 
quently prove to be our greatest assets, and it may be 
that the anti-English and pro-German elements in the 
Labour Party, who take their cue and derive some cash 
from Berlin and Moscow, will, in the long run, turn out to 
have served British Conservatism well by interpolating the 
dying creed of Cobdenism into the Labour programme 
without consulting the Labour rank and file, and against 
the wishes of the patriotic portion of that Party, as it is 
against the interests of our working-classes as a whole. 
Here are the figures which disclose the facts : 


Conservatives and Unionists 5,614,103 
Other Parties : 
Independents . ° 239,667 
Prohibitionist . ‘ 25,753 


Grand Total 14,551,920 
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THERE is nothing to weep over here. But so flukey are 
elections that, whereas, with approximately the same 
aggregate vote, the Conservative Government 
and the Conservative Party commanded a 
majority of between seventy and eighty in the last Parlia- 
ment, in the new Parliament we are in a minority of about 
a hundred, the composition of the coming House of Commons 
being as follows : 


Cobdenism 


Total elected 614 


This is decidedly bad, because it involves a change for the 
worse in our Government and our policy in the near future. 
But it might be still worse. As we have said, there are 
compensations. The General Election has purged our Party 
of not a few weak-kneed members who literally wobbled out 
of Parliament, notably in Lancashire, where Lord Derby, 
despite his well-deserved personal popularity as an amiable 
and estimable citizen (doubtless assisted by Alderman 
Salvidge, of Liverpool, who seems to have lost his grit 
since the enervating days of the Coalition) courted disaster 
by simultaneously facing too many ways. This was all 
the more astonishing in an Old Parliamentary Hand, as 
it is common knowledge that nothing exasperates the elec- 
torate more than a weathercock. As Lancashire Liberals 
are crass Reactionaries, who can only “‘ mumble the ancient 
shibboleths,” Lancashire Conservatism must be progressive 
and abreast of the times in order to live. The Lancashire 
working-man is ripe for the reform of our obsolete fiscal 
system. He is anxious to place our country in line with 
its leading commercial competitors. It is chiefly the 
Mandarins of the cotton trade and the Manchester middle- 
men who obstruct, from bigotry, stupidity, and greed. They 
prefer fluctuating profits on a small turnover, plus their 
commissions as agents for the foreigner, to taking their 
chance of doing bigger business on a greater volume of 
trade, which would increase employment in this country 
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and develop the Empire. It is, however, useless arguing 
with the Manchester School. From the days of Cobden the 
British Empire, though meaning much to the Lancashire 
working-man has meant less than nothing to the average 
Manchester bagman, who is taught by the Manchester 
Guardian to hate its very name. Their creed was expressed 
once for all in the notorious declaration of their apostle 
Cobden, which revealed the inner mind and purpose of 
Cobdenism, when he foretold the disruption of the Empire 
as one benefit to be derived from Free Imports. 


Wuat Cobdenism was yesterday, that is it to-day and will 
be to-morrow. There can be no truck between Conservatism 

and Cobdenites. It is, therefore, a distinct 
ie mative 0 to our Party to have done with make- 

believe and to stand as we now do on a 
solid bedrock of Protection. We are a compact and united 
body, having sloughed off the ‘‘ Free Trade ” section which 
our opponents have always relied upon to paralyse con- 
structive Imperialism. This faction played a sinister part 
twenty years ago in frustrating the Chamberlain programme 
which, if wholeheartily taken up by the Balfour Govern- 
ment, would have avoided the electoral catastrophe of 
1906, and, possibly, have prevented, as it would certainly 
have postponed, the Great War. It was the huge Campbell- 
Bannerman majority of that year that gave the “ Wild 
Men ”’ of the Radical Party the upper hand, enabled them 
to disarm the country while Germany feverishly armed, 
thereby convincing the Kaiser and his advisers that under 
a Pacifist Government England would be “too proud to 
fight ’> whenever the Mailed Fist elected to attack its neigh- 
bours as a preliminary to the Pan-Germanization of Europe. 
“Free Trade” has therefore a good deal to answer for 
already, and among “ Free Traders,” Conservatives were 
the more dangerous because they beguiled the unwary. 
This group has now disappeared from Parliament, apart 
from one or two cranks who will always be with us, and 
our Party is free to consolidate and concentrate on the by 
no means difficult task of converting the nation to the 
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inevitable. Protection was partially introduced by a 
Liberal Government when the Patents Act was passed 
before the war, and the McKenna duties were imposed 
during the war. It was developed by the Coalition Govern- 
ment in the Safeguarding of Industries Act which concedes 
the whole principle but was spoilt in application in deference 
to “Free Trade” Ministers. Protection will either be 
completed by a Conservative Government after a Labour 
debacle or by a Labour Government after a Conservative 
debacle. In the one case it would be carried with a due 
regard for National and Imperial interests—in the other it 
would be imposed as an item in some grandiose scheme of 
spoliation which would reduce Great Britain to the condition 
of Russia and constrain the Dominions to make Preferential 
arrangements with the Mother-country’s rivals instead of 
with the Mother-country. 


ANOTHER useful asset on the credit side of the Conservative 
account which we owe to the General Election—and the 

failure of the subsequent intrigue to revive 
Kerensky “the Coalition”—is that our Party, has 
bidden a final farewell to the British Kerensky, Mr. Lloyd 
George. Thus closes a most ignominious chapter in the 
history of Conservatism which Conservatives are naturally 
anxious to forget but cannot because, obviously, the deplor- 
able Government of the years following the Armistice— 
in which every principle for which Conservatism stands 
was violated, and everyone who had learnt to trust England 
on her great war record betrayed and deserted—and 
every opportunity of consolidating a wonderful victory 
missed—was a contributory cause of the present position. 
This prolonged fiasco enabled the Ramsay MacDonalds and 
suchlike who were “down and out” and utterly dis- 
credited to once more raise their heads and gradually 
recover their position, until at last this country finds itself 
on the verge of the unspeakable humiliation of an anti- 
national Government, in which open enemies of the existing 
order, and avowed allies of our external enemies, will have 
their hands on the Executive, and be able to plot and plan 
from the vantage-ground of Downing Street. This we owe 
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to Mr. Lloyd George and his former Conservative colleagues, 
who, having shamelessly exploited the glorious events of 
1918 for base electioneering purposes, subsequently devoted 
their energies to converting triumph into defeat, and to 
transferring the war burdens from German to British 
shoulders, with the result of forfeiting the confidence of a 
vast number of British working-men who had staunchly 
supported the national cause from 1914 to 1918 in the teeth 
of many Labour politicians—but in their disgust at the 
Coalition, ultimately drifted into the Labour Party which 
encouraged Lloyd Georgian Government in all its worst 
crimes and blunders, realizing what grist these would bring 
to the Labour mill. The blame for the blindness and 
ineptitude of the Coalition does not, however, rest exclu- 
sively at Kerensky’s door, because the Conservative Party 
controlled both Houses of Parliament and Conservative 
Front Benchers were content to say “ ditto”? to whatever 
the Welsh Wizard suggested, while Conservative plutocrats 
and Conservative time-servers received the reward of their 
obsequiousness in the shape of ‘‘ Honours” and offices. 
Nor was the Conservative Press any better, seeing that the 
great bulk of it applauded every action of the Coalition, 
however impossible. Mr. Lloyd George has now reverted 
to type. At the General Election he once more became 
the Limehouse demagogue, and is now engaged in bowing 
“my friend Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’ into office. What 
have his former sycophants to say for themselves! Never 
again will the Conservative rank and file trust their Front 
Benchers in a Coalition. 


By December 5th the orgy of oratory was over, and it is 
interesting to recall that on the eve of Polling Day 

(December 6th) both Opposition Parties were 
ear a prey to pessimism, while the Conservatives 

—under the influence of the impressive 
demonstrations that attested the great and growing popu- 
larity of the Prime Minister and indicated immense enthu- 
siaam for his stirring and educative campaign—were 
in a decidedly optimistic mood. The Liberals presumably 
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realized that on their merits they did not deserve to win 
with their stale, flat, and unprofitable propaganda, which 
contained no fresh argument to uphold their thesis and 
their fetish. All their earlier boasts about “sweeping the 
country ” had resolved themselves into the modest hope 
that Mr. Asquith’s following might forge ahead of the Labour 
Party and become the official Opposition. This was not 
extravagant in a Party that once claimed to represent 
“the masses” against “the classes.’ But even this 
exiguous expectation was doomed to disappointment, 
That the Labour Party did not anticipate any sensational 
success was evident from their bilious denunciation of the 
Prime Minister for precipitating a General Election. It is 
apparently a high crime and misdemeanour in the eyes of 
professing democrats to consult the people! They could not 
have thought it would have brought them in sight of office 
or they would not have shown so much temper. In fact, 
it seemed to be common ground that the three Parties 
would be returned at approximately their previous strength, 
and “‘ Free Traders ”’ were already discounting their impend- 
ing defeat. We suspect that the cause of the general mis- 
calculation is the habitual tendency among politicians to 
underrate the influence of the Press. Neither Radicals 
nor Socialists had any conception of the effect of the daily 
drip of detraction and discouragement of week-day and 
Sunday newspapers of colossal circulation upon Conservative 
voters and upon those colourless persons who, having no 
opinions of their own, take their political tip from the 
printer. The Ministerial cause was unrepresented in the 
Press that caters for the million. There was not a single 
evening newspaper on the Conservative side in London. 
Similar conditions prevailed generally in the Provinces. 
The powers-that-be in our Party appear to have been 
unaware of or to have underrated this formidable fact and 
to be unconscious of its effect. In forming their forecast 
they must have accepted the late Sir William Harcourt’s 
dictum that the Platform could always beat the Press at a 
General Election. But circumstances have changed since 
his day. There has been a prodigious Press development 
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with no corresponding Platform development. Indeed, apart 
from the Prime Minister, who was a tower of strength to 
his cause everywhere, our Platform—in the face of a hostile 
Press—was decidedly weak. The speeches of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain and Mr. Amery were always admirable, but 
never adequately reported, and though Lord Derby and 
Lord Birkenhead secured generous publicity, it is less certain 
that they gained votes. Competent observers aver that 
with all his brilliancy Lord Birkenhead was a liability 
rather than an asset to the Conservative cause, and he 
certainly left no blaze of glory behind him, as is pointed 
out in an interesting and important article elsewhere in this 
number. We reiterate that our Party, so far from doing 
badly, did remarkably well to poll five million votes in 
the circumstances. The anti-Baldwin Press kept anything 
from half a million to a million electors from voting Pro- 
tection, though it is professedly Protectionist. It presented 
the Opposition with victory, the Government with defeat. 
That is at any rate an achievement. It is the first “‘ Free 
Trade ’’ verdict gained by Protectionist propagandists. 


BEFORE the war a General Election was a protracted agony 
lasting nearly three weeks, during which the Plural Voter 
flitted from constituency to constituency, 
and the pendulum acquired accelerated 
momentum. Wiseacres predicted the end of the world— 
especially the end of the Conservative Party—with the 
end of this intolerable system. As usual, the wiseacres 
were wrong. No person of any degree of intelligence in 
any Party would care to revive the Mid-Victorian regime 
when there was economy of neither time nor money. Now- 
adays the issue is settled in one day, and the decision 
known within thirty-six hours, though a few belated returns 
from “the Celtic fringe,” where distances are great and 
communication imperfect, may tarry awhile. From the 
moment the first results were announced it became evident 
that all Parties had grossly miscalculated their strength 
and that someone—probably “the cat ’’—had misled the 
Prime Minister as to the prospects of our Party. It was 
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no small success for Ananiases with their “‘ dear food ” and 
“dear everything’ lies, though in seats rather than in 
votes, as we have seen—the Conservative poll being only 
about 20,000 less than on the previous occasion. In seats 
we lost heavily everywhere, though curiously enough Cabinet 
Ministers on the whole held their own—some, notably the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Amery, increasing their majority, 
Only Sir Montague Barlow, Minister of Labour, and 
Sir Robert Sanders, Minister of Agriculture, lost their 
seats. Neither of these, however, had been regarded as 
“star turns” at Westminster. Sir Montague fell in the 
general Manchester slump, obviously produced by wobbling 


seeing that the solitary Conservative survivor in Cotton- © 


opolis was Colonel Nall, a whole-hearted Protectionist, to 
whom we offer our respectful congratulations. Other 
Ministers to fail were Mr. Davidson, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, who was knocked out by the Daily 
Mail in Hertfordshire, and Captain Elliot, Under-Secretary 
of the Minister of Health, who was overcome by a com: 
bination of the Glasgow Herald (a former Coalition journal 
that has never forgiven the Conservative Party for breaking 
with Mr. Lloyd George, the friend and patron of the Press), 
and that Bolshevism which Glasgow has developed under 
the strain of Free Imports plus an invasion of Irishmen, 
who seem to be “afraid to go home in the dark ”—to the 
Irish Free State. Mr. Boyd Carpenter, also a Minister, and 
a man of inherited eloquence, unfortunately lost his Bradford 
seat. Labour sustained one considerable casualty in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, where Mr. Arthur Henderson, their Chief 
Whip and “ organizer of victory,’’ succumbed, though con- 
soled by the knowledge that two of his sons had captured 
seats in other constituencies. But few prominent Labourites 
were defeated. 


THERE had been much speculation as to how the reunited 
fragments of the Liberal Party would fare. As Mr. Lloyd 
‘ George had vastly more money to spend on 
Ha his clattering campaign than anybody else, 

and as his movements were prodigiously 
boomed by the Prodigious Press, those who judged by 
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appearances expected to see the Liberal Party once more 
under his thumb, with the “‘ Wee Frees” in a back seat. 
Indeed, the Lloyd Georgians themselves anticipated that 
Mr. Asquith would lose his precarious foothold at Paisley, 
and considering that the Welsh Wizard—who left a trail 
of destruction behind him—put in a theatrical appearance 
on his “ Leader’s”’ platform in the city of shawls, it was 
a wonder that the latter managed to survive. The Wee 
Frees secured practically all the successes gained by the 
Liberal wing of the Opposition, just as the “‘ National 
Liberals,” as the Lloyd Georgians call themselves—in the 
fond expectation of one day blossoming into “ the National 
Party ’’—reaped the worst failures. Of Mr. Asquith’s imme- 
diate followers Sir Douglas Maclean was again defeated, 
while Mr. Runciman, realizing that he had no chance in 
the North of England, betook himself to Brighton, where, 
in conjunction with the egregious Sir Henry Lunn and 
“assisted”” by Mr. Lloyd George, he registered one of 
the most resounding Governmental victories. The Brighton 
figures are worth reproducing. 


Tryon, Major G. C. (U.) afl 30,137 
Lunn, Sir H. (L.) . 16,567 
Carden, H. (Lab.) es 9,040 


Unionist maj. 12,675 


We may be sure that in this contest, as in other places, 
the only oratory advocating Free Imports came from the 
defeated Liberals. Nevertheless, by ‘“‘ Free Trade” arith- 


- metic, the Labour vote is invariably reckoned as a Free 


Imports vote, and thus in many cases the defeat of Free 
Importers is translated into ‘“‘a triumph for Free Trade.” 
However, this cock wouldn’t fight at Brighton. There 
were several conspicuous battles for “Free Trade” by 
Free Importers whose successes could fairly have been 
regarded as “Free Trade” victories had they materialized. 
Thus Mr. Asquith’s brother-in-law, Mr. H. J. Tennant, an 
able and experienced politician and ex-Minister, and an 
Old Parliamentary Hand, stood as an impenitent Free 
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Importer for Mr. Bonar Law’s old seat, the Central Division 
of Glasgow, presumably supported by the Glasgow Herald— 
one of several Conservative journals that laboured for a 
Conservative defeat. Glasgow used to be reckoned a Free 
Trade citadel, whose prosperity was founded on unre- 
stricted Free Imports. But there is so little of that fetish 
left on the Clyde that the chief “‘ Free Trade” candidate 
in the commercial capitai of Scotland actually had the 
humiliation of paying the forfeit through obtaining less 
than the minimum of votes. The figures are illuminating, 


GLASGOW, CENTRAL (43,292). 


Alexander, Brig. Gen. Sir W. (U.) .. 13,392 
Mitchell, E. R. (Lab.) .. .. 12,976 
Tennant, H. J. (L.) oe 2,870 

Unionist maj. 416 


HERE again, by arithmetical leger-demain, “ Free Traders ” 
claim ‘‘a victory” for their creed by piling the Labour vote 

on to the Liberal vote, though in all proba- 
— cits »» bility the Labour candidate had barely heard 

of Cobden, and scarcely mentioned the fetish. 
Two other constituencies were chosen battle-grounds of 
“Free Trade,” namely, Leicester and Swansea. The former 
had been selected by Mr. Winston Churchill, after an 
exhaustive survey of the United Kingdom, as a stepping- 
stone on which an “ Indispensable” could make sure of 
returning to the scene of his Parliamentary triumphs. 
Leicester is near enough to London to make the support 
of his powerful friends in the London Press irresistible. 
These magnates certainly did their part. The public were 
never allowed for an hour, morning, noon, or night, to escape | 
the doings of Mr. Winston Churchill at Leicester—tem- 
porarily the hub of the universe—where he was represented 
as carrying all before him He fought exclusively on a 
platform of Free Imports—save when he diverged into the 
Dardanelles—and his victory could undeniably have been 
claimed as a “‘ Free Trade” triumph. He took the simple 
view that all who differed from him were lunatics. Pro- 
tectionists, of course, were “‘ mad,” but Capital Levy was 
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“ madder than Protection.’’ He and our Beaverbrooks had 
the shock of their lives when the poll was declared, because 
though the Protectionist Press had succeeded in getting 
the Protectionist candidate to the bottom of the poll, 
it could not get its Cobdenite champion anywhere near 
the top. 

LEICESTER, WEST (40,244). 


Pethick-Lawrence, F. W. (Lab.) .. 38,684 
Churchill, Winston (L.) .. 9,236 
Instone, Capt. A.(U.) .. 


Labour maj. 4,398 


The Swansea election, like Leicester, was fought by the 
Liberals, as was Brighton, Glasgow, and other places, on 
a policy of unrestricted Free Imports. At Swansea the 
redoubtable Sir Alfred Mond was the standard-bearer of 


, this out-worn creed. His success was regarded as a fore- 


gone conclusion. Again the able Protectionist candidate, 
Mr. Hewins, was defeated by the Protectionist Press, but 
the Free Imports multi-millionaire had the mortification of 
losing his seat to a Labour candidate, who, if he resembled 
other Labourites, rarely opened his mouth on Free Imports, 
but won on the not unattractive programme of divesting 
Sir Alfred Mond and other super-plutocrats of some of their 
surplus of this world’s goods. 


SWANSEA, WEST (31,237). 


Hewins, W.A.8.(U.) .. we aa 8,238 

LABOUR GAIN. Labour maj. 115 


THERE were many dark spots. Lancashire, as already noted, 
was given away by invertebrate leadership. Manchester 

returned to its vomit. The popular Protec- 
a og tionist Press presented all the seats it could 

to Cobdenism in and around London, and 
failing them, to the Socialists. Some areas escaped con- 
tagion. Birmingham, as always, was splendid. It is a 
city of fine political tradition where public affairs are taken 
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seriously, and patriotic citizens do not allow the grass to 
grow under their feet. The contrasted performance of 
Manchester “ thinking in cotton’ without understanding it, 
and Birmingham “ thinking Imperially,” as usual, inevitably 
recalls Richard Cobden’s stricture on the former, and his 
tribute to the latter, which should be more familiar in the 
Midlands than it is. Writing on August 9, 1857, to Mr, 
Parkes, he says: 

The honest and independent course taken by the people at Birmingham, 
their exemption from aristocratic snobbery, and their fair appreciation of 
democratic son of the people, confirm me in the opinion I have always had, 
that the social and political state of that town is far more healthy than that of 
Manchester; and it arises from the fact that the industry of the hardware 
district is carried on by small manufacturers, employing a few men and boys 
each, sometimes only an apprentice or two; whilst the great capitalists in 
Manchester form an aristocracy, individual members of which wield an influence 
over sometimes 2,000 persons. The former state of society is more natural 
and healthy in a moral and political sense. There is a freer intercourse between 
all classes than in the Lancashire town, where a great and impassable gulf 
separates the workman from his employer. The great capitalist class formed 
an excellent basis for the Anti-Corn Law Movement, for they had inexhaustible 
purses, which they opened freely in a contest where not only their pecuniary interests 
but their pride as “‘ an order” was at stake. (Our italics.] 

We suggest that Cobdenites in general, and as many Man- 
chester men as possible, should put this passage from the 
apostle in their pipes and smoke it. Sanguine opponents 
were confident of capturing one or more of the Birmingham 
seats, including that of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, and even 
our stalwarts were apprehensive. But the case for Reform 
and Progress was properly presented throughout this great 
city by men who knew their subject and could make it 
intelligible to audiences of both sexes. It is nearly true 
to say that, wherever this happened, Conservatism held its 
ground, but not quite, as we had some unaccountable losses 
—which may be debited to Ananias—and shall miss several 
valuable members from the new House of Commons, viz. 
Captain Foxcroft, who was beaten at Bath by an eleventh- 
hour Socialist-Radical entente, Sir Martin Archer Shee in 
Holborn, Sir Reginald Hall in Liverpool, and Mr. Basil 
Peto in the Barnstaple Division of Devonshire, all good 
Die-Hards. Colonel Page Croft, who is one of the most 
eloquent and effective platform exponents of the Baldwin 
policy—as he was of the earlier Chamberlain policy—in a 
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useful letter to the Morning Post pointed out that the 
stalwarts of our Party prospered out of all proportion to 
the Scuttlers and the Weathercocks. It was ever so. 


AmoNG outstanding and most salutary features of the 
General Election was the tremendous slump in Lloyd 
edanege Georgianism. This proves afresh that how- 

ever successful imposture, intrigue, adver- 
tisement, and cash may be up to a certain point in modern 
democracy, they are not everything. No other Party had 
anything approaching the money which the Lloyd Georgian 
organizers scattered. With their low view of human nature 
they confidently expected to buy scores of seats. From 
all accounts, some of their agents sailed very near the wind 
in their largesses, but as the movement was a pitiful fiasco 
the Corrupt Practices Act becomes irrelevant. Besides 
boundless money, believed to be derived from the tainted 
traffic in titles which was “the cement of the Coalition,” 
the ex-Premier’s cheap-jackery obtained colossal advertise- 
ment from the Press upon which he had lavished “‘ Honours ”’ 
galore during the years of his despotism. This boom was 
doubtless animated by that gratitude which is defined as 
“a lively sense of favours to come.” If only the Wizard 
could be restored to Downing Street we should have the 
good old times when Beaverbrooks were encouraged in the 
illusion that they were governing the country. Though 
easily gullible and susceptible to every form of humbug 
the British people, once undeceived, are not easily taken 
in. They may still be and will be fooled by other mounte- 
banks but they have no further use for the Welsh Wizard. 
Neither his huge war chest nor his Press bureau availed 
him at the Election. His whirlwind tours left an almost 
unbroken trail of wreckage behind him. Wherever he 
appeared, Liberalism, ‘‘ National ”’ or otherwise, was toler- 
ably sure to lose a seat. Some survivors of his attenuated 
faction owed their escape to his physical inability to go 
everywhere before polling day. One cause of this debacle 
was undoubtedly the widespread belief that Mr. Lloyd 
George had contemplated launching a Protectionist pro- 
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gramme on his return from the United States with which 
he had counted on at once paralysing the Liberal Party, 
dishing the Socialists, smashing the Baldwin Government, 
and reviving the Coalition, but that when he found that 
his thunder had been stolen by the Prime Minister he was 
persuaded by henchmen who met him on landing to plump 
for Free Imports. Hine ille lacrime. 


IF we quote the Observer on the results of the Lloyd George 
campaign, it is because by no possibility can that journal 
be termed anti-Lloyd George,” seeing that 
et of during many years none wrote, more ecstati- 
cally of the Wizard or laboured harder to 
preserve his dictatorship. According to our contemporary 
(December 9th): “‘ No individual section of the House 
has undergone such severe losses in the General Election 
as Mr. Lloyd George’s own following of National Liberals.” 
After the General Election of 1922 this group was fifty- 
nine strong, according to the Observer, but it suffered some 
wastage prior to the last Dissolution, and of the fifty sitting 
** National Liberals ” who tempted fortune at the polls, the 
following were defeated—the disasters being distributed all 
over the country. 


Sir W. Ryland Adkins (Lancs., Middleton). 
E. G. Price (Shoreditch). 

E. A. Strauss (Southwark, N.). 

Col. M. Alexander (Southwark, 8.E.). 
H. Morris (Bristol, N.). 

Col. H. Guest (Bristol, N.). 

J. Murray (Leeds, W.). 

Col. H. K. Stephenson (Sheffield, Park). 
Sir William Edge (Bolton). 

C. A. McCurdy (Northampton). 
Commander Hilton Young (Norwich). 
H. Fildes (Stockport). 

Capt. A. H. Moreing (Camborne). 

G. W.S. Jarrett (Dartford). 

G. H. Shakespeare (Wellingborough). 
Sir Alfred Mond (Swansea, W.). 
Captain E. Evans (Cardigan). 

Sir R. Hutchison (Kirkcaldy). 

W. Waring (Berwick). 

T. M. Guthrie (Moray and Nairn). 
Sir T. Henderson (Roxburgh). 
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Besides these, Mr. Winston Churchill, as already recorded, 
failed at Leicester. So did Sir Hamar Greenwood, Sir George 
Macrae, Major A. L. Gorman, Miss Helen Fraser, and 
Mr. McCallum Scott in other places. Two candidates who 
had previously stood as “ National Liberals ”’ gained seats, 
namely, Major-General Seely and Mr. C. Hogbin who 
won a welcome victory we could all appreciate over 
anarchy and terrorism in Battersea. According to the 
Observer, “it would appear that at the best Mr. 
Lloyd George cannot number more than twenty followers 
in the new House in a Liberal total of between one hundred 
and fifty and one hundred and sixty.” How shame- 
lessly electricity is exploited on his behalf—through the 
influence of his henchmen over news agencies—may be 
gathered from the ludicrous statement flying over Europe 
that “‘ Mr. Lloyd George is now master of the situation in 
England.” He is a negligible factor in the third Party in 
the State. If Liberals be wise they will profit by 
Conservative experience from 1918 to 1922 and see that 
he remains as he now is. 


ScoTLAND was the scene of much “Free Trade” disap- 
pointment, especially in the “Tin Can” section of that 

d Party. Liberalism had counted on many 
portion gains and sustained several losses, chiefly to 
Labour, while the Unionists emerged “one up” north of 
the Tweed. We might have secured several more seats 
but for the paralytic attitude of Conservative Headquarters 
in Edinburgh, ever ready to empty the Firth of Forth 
over any local Conservative Association that was trying to 
get a move on. These Bigwigs behaved as though they 
imagined the country was still under Coalition Govern- 
ment, and that it was therefore their business to preserve 
as many “Coalition Liberal” seats as possible with the 
fatuous idea of “‘ keeping Labour out.” The single result 
of this folly is to let Labour in by discouraging our own 
side to such a point that not a few Conservatives vote 
Labour in sheer disgruntlement. Fortunately Edinburgh 
did not always get its way. Local enthusiasm could not 
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be universally repressed, and, thanks to the localities, the 
Conservative cause registered several striking victories, 
Roxburghshire and Selkirk led the way with an admirable 
candidate in Lord Dalkeith, who scored a personal family 
and political triumph that should have a far-reaching effect 
in the Lowlands by encouraging other constituencies to 
adopt the best possible local candidates at the earliest 
moment. What made his success so remarkable was that 
this huge constituency nowadays embraces the Border 
Burghs, traditional Radical strongholds. But it likewise 
contains the Buccleuch estates, which enjoy the reputation 
of being among the best administered in Great Britain, 
Lord Dalkeith’s triumph by 3,000 votes was therefore a 
vote of confidence in a great landlord as well as a significant 
revolt of a typical Scottish constituency against Cobdenism, 
In the North (Moray and Nairn) another popular young 
Conservative and attractive candidate, Mr. James Stuart, 
took a seat from a National Liberal member by 1,000 votes, 
while in Perthshire the Duchess of Atholl made a third 
gain, this time from the Liberals. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory than such episodes, which could be indefinitely 
repeated were the situation properly taken in hand and the 
** Do-nothings ” overruled. In Berwick and Haddington a 
last-minute candidate (Col. Crookshank), brought forward 
in the teeth of the Hierarchy, without any organization, 
actually got within eighty votes of victory. Here was clearly 
a seat lost in Edinburgh. We are aware that such strictures 
are keenly resented by all Tapers and Tadpoles, but we 
intend to continue making them purely on public grounds. 
They are not aimed at any individuals. We could not 
name one of the obstructionists, and have no idea as to 
their identity. But obviously they exist. They must 
either get on or get out. 


THE immediate problem before His Majesty’s Ministers the 
moment they learnt that their appeal to the country had 
failed was whether to resign at once or to 
await the meeting of Parliament, where they 
would instantly find themselves in a minority of about 4 
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hundred. The Prime Minister is said to have favoured 
the course that would be expected of a man of his character 
in such circumstances. He had sought a mandate for what 
he regarded as the only serious solution for our most 
pressing domestic problem, namely unemployment. This 
had been refused by the electorate, so naturally he desired 
to be rid of the responsibilities of Government at the 
earliest possible moment, and not to occupy any false 
position. Several of his colleagues are understood to have 
concurred with him upon the desirability of immediate 
resignation. Not a few competent judges hold that Mr. 
Baldwin’s instinct was sound as usual, and that he would 
have been well advised to adhere to this plan even though 
his retirement would have constrained the King to send 
for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, both as the Leader of the 
Opposition and of the second Party in Parliament. There 
were, however, cogent considerations against this course, 
which were fortified by the outbreak of a virulent intrigue 
in the Press and elsewhere the moment the adverse verdict 
was pronounced et the poils. Constitutional pedantry does 
not interest us, nor we imagine many of our readers—few 
of whom would be impressed by the somewhat “ thin” 
contention that as under Parliamentary Government the 
Prime Minister derives authority from Parliament he should 
await the decision of Parliament. No doubt the possibility 
of a panic in the City of London on the abrupt transition 
from a Conservative to a Socialist Government counted for 
something in the decision ultimately arrived at, which 
involved the Prime Minister’s abandoning his original 
intention. But the main influence in the minds of his 
colleagues was presumably the serious risk of the revival 
of a Coalition in some shape or form—in the event of any 
interregnum. This development would at once have exas- 
perated the country and shattered the Conservative Party, 
which remains the one solid bulwark against revolution. 
The risk was rendered greater by the conviction that it was 
supported by one or two Ministers with “ Coalition ” minds, 
who were apparently ready to lend themselves to the 
purposes of the Marplots, whose avowed aim was “to keep 
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Labour out” while their real object was, coite que cotite, to 
get Mr. Lloyd George in. 


Sir ALFRED Morirz MonpD, smarting under his humiliation 
at Swansea and realizing that his political career would be 
rudely interrupted if things took a normal 
course, came forward with the delightfully 
ingenuous suggestion that Mr. Baldwin should be deposed 
in favour of Lord Derby, whom Sir Alfred deigned to regard 
as a suitable Leader of the Conservative Party. This was 
no great compliment to an amiable nobleman, and was 
doubtless inspired by Lord Derby’s ineradicable weakness 
for Mr. Lloyd George, to whom he went out of his way to 
pay tribute during his electioneering, to the no small surprise 
and discouragement of Lancashire audiences. Anyhow, the 
Conservative Party has not yet sunk so low as to allow 
Sir Alfred Moritz Mond to nominate its Leader in order that 
his own Leader might once more be thrust upon us. It was, 
indeed, what some persons call “a bit thick,” but all such 
suggestions were deliriously welcomed by the “ Down with 
Baldwin” Press, which proceeded to start a succession 
of absurd “shaves.” So long as our Beaverbrooks were 
allowed to manifest their power by ejecting Mr. Baldwin, 
they did not care what happened or who succeeded him, 
In divers quarters of the same Combine conflicting 
suggestions were put forward—almost anyone would do as 
Prime Minister whose name was not Baldwin. Lord Balfour, 
after many years’ depreciation by popular journalism, 
suddenly found himself brought back into the limelight, and 
hailed as a potential saviour of society—despite his Palestine 
policy. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, so long decried as ‘‘ pom- 
pous and second rate” in the same Press, likewise had his 
hour—nor was Sir Robert Horne forgotten. Any of these 
paragons would do, either singly or in conjunction with one 
another, and always in collaboration with Lord Derby and 
Lord Birkenhead, who are indispensable to any Coalition. 
These alarums and excursions acted like a tonic both on 
the Government and on the Conservative Party, which had 
never for a moment contemplated parting with their Leader, 
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against whom this vendetta raged. Ministers and their 
supporters suddenly realized that in the event of Mr. Baldwin 
consulting his own wishes and seeking a position of greater 
freedom and less responsibility, the door would be open to 
schemers in different Parties, who would exploit the occasion 
for their own purposes, and with the aid of an unscrupulous 
and vociferous Press so falsify public opinion as to create 
the illusion that the country was clamouring for another 
Coalition. The King might thus have found himself in an 
exceedingly difficult and delicate position—between a Stunt 
engineered by Lord Beaverbrook & Co. and the Labour 
Party seemingly robbed of office by a plutocratic cabal. 
The Conservative Party would have been split from top 
to bottom by any attempted Coalition consisting of personal 
appetites and personal ambitions run by the megalomaniacs 
of Fleet Street. For these and other considerations the 
Cabinet came to the conclusion that it would serve the 
country best by remaining where it was until the meeting 
of Parliament, when no doubt it would be summarily sent 
about its business. By so doing, it necessarily risks the 
charge of “‘ clinging to office’ by those who are anxious to 
get there. To this, however, no one else will attach any 
weight in the case of a Government that cared so little 
about place and power that it gratuitously risked its own 
existence when there was no occasion whatsoever for Dis- 
solution, except the honourable conviction of the Prime 
Minister that a particular policy was necessary for the good 
of the country, which he was debarred from adopting owing 
to the untoward pledge of his predecessor, the genesis of 
which still remains shrouded in mystery. 


THERE is no room for any shadow of doubt as to the feelings 
of the Conservative Party towards the Prime Minister. 
’ They have been conclusively expressed by 
eo te the Duke of Northumberland, the President 
of the National Unionist Association, and as 

such a trustee and representative of the rank and file—in 
the correspondence columns of the Morning Post. Even 
those who most regret the tactical error of a premature 
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General Election, which has cost our Party its majority, are 
at one with all who applauded that venture as the only 
escape from an impasse, in their desire and determination 
to “Stick to Baldwin.” The notion of throwing him to 
the Beaverbrooks has never crossed the mind of any red- 
blooded man on our side of politics. Such a suggestion is 
regarded with unspeakable contempt except by individuals 
who might hope to step into some more important position 
than they now occupy in any re-shuffle that took place, 
One other point is as essential as that we should stick to 
our Leader, namely, that Government and Party stick to the 
policy on which they appealed to the country as the one 
and only serious remedy for unemployment. It holds the 
field to-day as yesterday—neither of the Opposition Parties 
have any valid counter-suggestion to make, and it would 
be infantile, as well as cowardly and idiotic, to abandon it 
or to water it down merely because it has been temporarily 
overcome by Ananias. It is our duty to beat Ananias, 
which can be easily done provided we set about it at once 
and in the right way. The air is clearing every day, and it 
looks as though a change of Government must occur in the 
course of this menth. Possibly Ministers would have been 
wiser to act on the suggestion of the Prime Minister and 
resign immediately after the General Election—there might 
already be a reaction in their direction and in support of 
their policy. But little harm should accrue provided there 
is no shilly-shallying and they meet Parliament with 4 
reiteration of the taith that is in them, and fall on their 
own undiluted programme of Protection of British Employ- 
ment, Taxation of the Foreigner, Imperial Preference. 
What would be deplorable from every point of view, 
especially their own, would be any Ministerial inclination 
to try and linger on as a Cabinet of caretakers, living from 
hand to mouth, and lying at the mercy of one or other 
Opposition; accumulating a mountain of unpopularity and 
discouraging and alienating their own supporters. We hope 
and believe that events are so shaping as to render any 
such contingency impossible, though once Ministers—any 
Ministers—are reconciled to hanging on, plausible reasons 
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are never lacking for their continuing in that position. 
After much humiliation they would end in catastrophe. 


TuE attitude of the “Down with Baldwin ” Press is in- 
comprehensible, Having worked overtime to defeat the 
" Conservative Party, and having succeeded, as 
> it never tires of telling us, in putting Ministers 
in a minority, some of our newspaper mag- 
nates proceeded to work themselves into a panic over the 
possibility of a Labour Government obtaining power in the 
near future. What did they anticipate when they set out 
to queer the pitch of the only Party that could conceivably 
keep the Labour Party out of Downing Street? If Con- 
servative members were not returned, it was obvious to 
everybody except Lord Beaverbrook & Co. that more 
Labour members must be returned, and that if enough of 
them were elected under the British Constitution nothing 
could prevent their leader, as Leader of the Opposition, 
from being sent for by the King and invited to form a 
Government, and whenever this disaster takes place it is 
to Lord Beaverbrook & Co. that we shall owe it. Canadians 
have continually expressed amazement that such a man 
should be allowed to have any say in British politics, 
Indeed, they have so resented the Honours showered on 
their compatriot in the Mother-country, that the Canadian 
Parliament went so far as to pass a formal resolution 
against the acceptance of hereditary Honours by Canadian 
citizens. When Lord Beaverbrook ascribes his attitude to 
his idealism and Imperial enthusiasm, Canadians only smile. 
Thanks in large measure to him, the Labour Party remains 
not only the second Party in the House of Commons, but 
having been presented by “independent” newspapers 
with forty or fifty seats that don’t properly belong to it, 
Labour is measurably nearer office than it was at the 
Dissolution. Should it come into power and successfully 
impose a capital levy on Lord Beaverbrook and a few 
other plutocrats we should have little difficulty in naming, 
including Sir Alfred Mond, without injuring the rest of 
the community, we might be disposed to say that Lord 
Beaverbrook had builded wiser than he knew. 
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WE cannot share the Beaverbrook surprise at the jubilation 
of the Labour Party over the turn of events which surpassed 
their most sanguine expectations. To be 
sn gael presented with so many seats they had 
little or no hope of getting, through the 
manceuvres and machinations of plutocrats who are 
avowedly the bitter enemies of Labour, is in the nature 
of a windfall which the Socialists immediately proceeded 
to exploit. The National Executive of the Labour Party, 
presided over by Miss Margaret Bondfield, M.P., directly 
after the election passed and published a significant reso- 
lution, rejoicing 
that the Parliamentary Labour Party is to continue to be the official Opposition 
in the House of Commons, and declares its opinion that, should the necessity 
for forming a Labour Government arise, the Parliamentary party should at 
once accept full responsibility for the government of the country, without 
compromising itself with any form of coalition. 
A leading member of the Labour Party interpreted this 
resolution as meaning “No delay in taking office; no com- 
promise with the Liberals for the sake of retaining office.” 
This resolution was immediately communicated to a repre 
sentative meeting of Trade Unionists, who enthusiastically 
endorsed the decision of the National Executive in these 
terms: 

The General Council of the Trades Union Congress wholeheartedly approves 
the opinion of the National Executive of the Labour Party that, in the event 
of Labour being invited to form a Government, the Parliamentary party should 
at once accept full responsibility for the government of the country without 
compromising itself with any form of coalition. 

In other words, office became the immediate objective 
of the Labour Party, and is already the obsession of those 
who look forward to the delight of occupying the Treasury 
Bench, No. 10 Downing Street, Chequers, and the rest of 
it. Whether those Labour members who, even in their 
most extravagant moments, realize that the spoils are not 
for them, are equally intent on seeing their Party in place 
without power, may be doubted. However, that is their 
affair, and not ours. We are more concerned as to what 
our own Party does at this juncture, being convinced 
that nothing could be more foolish, futile, or perilous, than 
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the attitude recommended by our worst advisers, who in 
season and out of season demand that everything be 
subordinated to ‘“‘ keeping Labour out.’’ Surely it is pre- 
ferable that Labour should come in as a minority Govern- 
ment existing on sufferance and impotent for the larger 
nischief than as a majority Government after “‘ a landslide ” 
produced by a feeling that the Democracy were not having 
a square deal. Those who have engineered this crisis must 
take their medicine. 


Ar intervals of late years it has been rumoured that Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst—the head of the notorious Hearst 
Mr. Hearst ? Press of the United States—was endeavouring 

: to obtain a footing in the London Press. 
Such rumours were promptly and emphatically denied, as 
they necessarily would be even if true, because nothing 
could have been more detrimental to any British news- 
paper organization than to be debited with a connection 
with a malignant Anglophobe who has done more to stoke- 
up American hatred of this country and of the British 
Empire than any living man. Nevertheless, such rumours 
persist, and it is positively stated in quarters which should 
be well informed that Mr. Hearst not long since succeeded in 
gaining his objective by becoming a participator in certain 
British newspaper developments, and that the unwonted 
visits to London of members of his family this year were 
related to this affair. In support of this suggestion it is 
argued that ever since Mr. Hearst obtained the entrée of 
No. 10 Downing Street in the spacious days of Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Coalition, and still more since our then 
Prime Minister became a contributor to the Hearst Press, 
Mr. Hearst’s path towards newspaper proprietorship in 
London became infinitely easier. What more natural than 
that Mr. Lloyd George should introduce and recommend 
his new American friend to his old English friends, indi- 
cating to the latter that they would promote ‘“ Anglo- 
American friendship ”’ by allowing the head of the American 
Yellow Press to share in London journalism? Any such 
partnership would help to explain the peculiar rancour 
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with which the Conservative Prime Minister, the Conser. 
vative Party, and the Conservative Cause have been pursued 
of late by nominally Conservative organs. British Con. 
servatism has always been anathema to the enemies of 
England. 


Amone heavy burdens borne by the Conservative Party at 
the General Election was unquestionably Lord Curzon’s 

Foreign Policy, for which no one had a good 
a eer word to say anywhere. It was noted that 

several of his colleagues struck a vastly 
different note on the platform to the motif of his provo- 
cative dispatches and general efforts to convert our European 
Allies into European enemies. Our Foreign Minister, who 
is anything but a popular personage in the country, wisely 
avoided the electoral fray, but his anti-French and _ pro- 
German policy disgusts so large a proportion of the British 
public as to have provided many electors of both sexes 
with a decent excuse for abstaining from the polling booth, 
where they did not actually vote for one or other of the 
Opposition candidates. We could understand a Radical 
or Socialist Government adopting Lord Curzon’s attitude 
towards France, because these Parties have a congenital 
weakness for the enemies of their country and a traditional 
prejudice against friendly Powers. Thus Mr. Lloyd George's 
Limehouse campaign against M. Poincaré and the French 
nation is intelligible. But once we were quit of the Wizard 
it was stupefying to find the Coalition policy continued 
by successive Conservative Governments, even though it 
arouses the unreflecting enthusiasm of The Times. It is 
extremely unpopular throughout our Party, outside select 
City circles and their West End clients who have been 
persuaded by their City friends to invest in German cur- 
rency, German securities, and other German enterprises. 
This accounts for any eagerness to “ get Germany going.” 
Thus has a hostile vested interest been created in our midst 
which is allowed to control our Foreign Policy to the dis- 
gust of the Conservative rank and file, which is aggravated 
by the inability of Lord Curzon or any other Minister ot 
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any of their mouthpieces in the Press to trump up any 
colourable reason for a calamitous policy. That occult 
international influences have been at work ever since the 
Armistice to save Germany from the necessity of making 
reparation for her crimes goes without saying. Mr. Arthur 
Kitson, in a remarkable article elsewhere in this number, 
identifies the ‘‘ Hidden Hand” with the Money Power. 
There is undoubtedly some factor with immense influence 
over Downing Street that is all the more unwholesome 
because utterly irresponsible. The Money Power knows no 
politics, and anticipates no difficulty in manipulating a 
Labour Government whose international connections will 
facilitate the operations of International Finance. 


We must not shirk the fact, however unpalatable to some 
of our readers, that Conservatives are largely to blame for 
; their recent defeat. In saying this we are 
ao casting no reflection on the Leadership, 
because however invertebrate our Front 

Benchers had been of late years—indeed for twenty years— 
by common consent our Party was admirably led by the 
Prime Minister during the General Election. Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin visibly added cubits to his stature, making a 
series of speeches at once masterly and natural, impressive 
and human, that marked him out among political leaders. 
What we have in mind is the appalling apathy and laziness 
of many Conservatives all over the country during the last 
five years. In the great majority of constituencies Con- 
servatives have, speaking generally, allowed their organi- 
zation to “ go to pot,” whereas their Radical and Socialist 


opponents were exceedingly active. Not only did most local 


Conservative Associations do nothing themselves, but they 
threw cold water on any and every form of Conservative 
propaganda. But for the women, who, being new to 
political power, are not yet blasées, Conservative politics 
would have remained practically a dead letter in many 
counties. And besides being lazy, many well-to-do Con- 
servatives are decidedly mean in all Party matters. Beyond 
“srousing”’ they do absolutely nothing for their cause, 
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and though frequently able to find money for any pleasure, 
luxury, or hobby, it is more than difficult to screw a guineg 
out of them for their local Association, though when the 
election comes and the victory goes to some more patriotic 
and better-organized Party, these misers are vociferous in 
denouncing “the rotters of the Central Office” or “ the 
blighters who run our Unionist Association.” Let us hope 
that the sharp lesson they have lately had will “ ginger ”’ them 
up. Now is the time for all defective Conservative Organi. 
zations to be overhauled, and for every form of Conservative 
activity to be set on foot. We are familiar with every 
excuse that can be advanced for this widespread apathy, 
e.g. “the Coalition killed Conservative enthusiasm by con- 
verting our Party into a doormat for Mr. Lloyd George,” 
etc. This is only too true. But our lazy Conservative 
friends afforded no help whatsoever to the Die-Hard move 
ment which aimed at liberating us from the Welsh yoke, 
and the stingy ones declined to subscribe a shilling to the 
Die-Hard fund. They were too much absorbed in motoring 
or golf or dancing to do anything beyond denouncing the 
Coalition or cursing Lloyd George. We admit they had a tidy 
excuse for not subscribing to any Party Fund when they 
heard of the huge sums that were being found by profiteering 
plutocrats for titles of all kinds. If Peerages were worth 
£100,000 to the Coalition war chest, Baronetcies, £50,000, 
and Knighthoods, £10,000, it seemed hardly worth while 
sending “‘a fiver’ or ‘‘a tenner” to the local Association, 
But ‘Coalition’? in this connection did not necessarily 
mean Conservative, as the Coalition Liberals are under- 
stood to have got away with an undue proportion of the 
swag derived from the marketing of titles, and it is doubt- 
less from this enormous fund that have been organized all 
those ‘‘ spontaneous ” ovations that greet Mr. Lloyd George 
wherever he goes, and are out of all proportion to any 
discoverable ‘‘ Lloyd George vote.”” Anyhow, this corrup- 
tion is a thing of the past. Mr. Baldwin is the last man to 
insult his Sovereign by selling His Majesty’s Honours, and 
henceforward the Conservative Central Office and all the 
local Associations will need all the financial assistance they 
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can get. As we write the Labour Party are starting a 
fresh fund for the next General Election. Conservatives 
everywhere must both pay and work whether they like it 
ornot. Within a week of the General Election the National 
Executive of the Labour Party met and passed the fol- 
lowing resolution, which we commend to our readers 
everywhere : 


In view of the critical Parliamentary position, which may involve the country 

in another General Election at an early date, the executive requests 
Mr. Henderson and the headquarters staff, together with regional officers, to 
proceed at once to make all the necessary arrangements—financial and other- 
wise—for the next contest, which will be the most momentous in the history 
of the Party. 
This appeal was doubtless directed to the address of Berlin 
and Moscow, which will never allow any branch of the 
Socialist International to lack funds. ‘Free Trade” likewise 
has our commercial competitors to draw on. For British 
Conservatives it is a case of ‘‘ Ourselves alone.” 


Taz Women Members of Parliament have more than 
doubled their strength in the new House of Commons, 
and in the years to come their numbers are 

The - omen likely to grow, because, though it may still 
e be difficult to persuade many constituencies 

to elect women, once they be elected they are not easily 
dislodged. Lady Astor, Mrs. Wintringham, and Mrs. Hilton 
Philipson, all won personal triumphs, retaining their seats 
by substantial margins. They are now joined by five more 
of their sex, all of whom won seats for their respective 
Parties, namely, Miss Susan Lawrence, Miss Margaret Bond- 
feld, and Miss Jewson, representing Labour, who were 
returned by big majorities. Lady Terrington captured the 
Wycombe Division of Buckinghamshire for the Liberals, and 
last, but by no means least, the Duchess of Atholl carried 
West Perthshire for the Unionists after a keen contest with a 
tabid Radical and Little Englander, Mr. P. A. Molteno. 
If the Labour Party are gratified by the return of such 
devoted champions of their cause as their three new members, 
and the Liberals are delighted at the triumph of Lady 
Terrington, Conservatives have every reason to congratulate 
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themselves on the victory of the Duchess of Atholl, which 
reinforces our Parliamentary ranks with an exceptionally 
able, knowledgeable, and gifted member. As women nowm 
days play so large a part in politics, and as so many male 
Conservatives are slack and inefficient both in their cop. 
stituencies and in the House, those in authority in ou 
Party might be well advised in providing more women 
with better opportunities of being returned to Parliament, 
It is useless to put them up for forlorn hopes. On the 
bread-and-butter questions which must loom larger 4% 
times get worse under the blight of Free Imports, women 
who know and understand their subject and express them- 
selves well will be invaluable. Moreover, we don’t want the 
younger generation of women, many of whom are taking 
to politics like ducks to water, to imagine that it is only 
in other Parties that youth gets a show unless it has sub. 
stantial private means. Circumstances will compel Conser. 
vatives to discard many prejudices and prepossessions in 
the years immediately ahead of us—“‘ What my grandmother 
did ’’ is no longer a universal panacea. 


AttTHoueH it must be admitted that the once great 
Liberal Party cuts a poorish figure at General Elections in 
Mr. Asauith’ these Democratic days—polling approximately 
20 per cent. of the electorate—Mr. Asquith, 

unless he has become inhuman by virtue of 
many years of “responsible statesmanship,” must have 
derived some enjoyment from recent events. He is known 
to have been nervous over the “reunion” of the sundered 
fragments of his Party, and to have viewed the return of 
the Welsh Wizard to the Liberal fold with any feelings 
but those of unalloyed joy. Although easy-going and 
magnanimous up to a certain point—beyond that point 
Mr. Asquith is implacable, having a long memory—he 
cannot easily forget how he was ‘“‘ cuckooed ” out of power 
in 1916, and his Party wilfully smashed to smithereens in 
1918, when there was no shade of a shadow of an excuse 
for such treatment, except Mr. Lloyd George’s craze for 
despotism. Mr. Asquith may also suspect that Mr. Lloyd 
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George is only a “Free Trader” because the Protectionist 
pitch was already occupied, and that he intended at the 
first opportunity to replace his senior in the party Leader- 
ship. With so much money to spend on politics and such 
vast Press support, Mr. Lloyd George was a more dangerous 
nestling than ever in the eyes of any wary old bird. All 
such anxieties have been removed by the appalling slump 
of the Lloyd Georgians at the polls, which have made Mr, 
Asquith in fact, as well as in name, master in his own house. 
We have no hesitation in saying that this development is 
to the public advantage. Conservatives profoundly dis- 
agree with Mr. Asquith on almost every political issue and 
dislike many of his opinions; but at least we know where 
we are with him. He does not say that white is black 
one day, that black is white the next, or that both are 
grey on the third day. He has had yet another gratifica- 
tion during the past month, besides the misfortunes of 
Mr. Lloyd George. In their frantic desire to “‘ down” 
Mr. Baldwin, after exhausting all alternative Prime Mini- 
sters, newspaper magnates were actually reduced to beslaver- 
ing Mr. Asquith, at whom for the last seven years—and 
mainly in the supposed interests of Mr, Lloyd George— 
they had thrown more mud than at any living man. Mr. 
Asquith made caustic reference to this comic campaign in 
his speech to his Parliamentary followers at the National 
Liberal Club on December 16th. 

I confess to a certain sense of personal embarrassment in presuming to 
present myself at this moment as a Party leader. It has been for years one 
of the commonplaces of Tory rhetoric on the platform and in the Press that I 
am a back number, an extinct volcano, an efiete and discredited dotard, a man 
with a past of which the less said the better, and with no future except that 
which sooner or later is in store for all of us when we are arraigned and tried 
tthe Bar of Judgment. It is, I will not say gratifying, but it is an exhilarating 
experience for me to find myself now acclaimed from the same quarters as a 
potential saviour of society. I was, I hope, never unduly perturbed by their 
abuse. I am, I can assure you, not unduly elated by the almost penetential 
exuberance of their belated appreciation. If I may borrow a Biblical phrase 
quoted on a famous occasion by John Bright—‘‘I prefer and I intend to dwell 
among my own people.” 

Mr. Lloyd George was ‘‘among those who assisted” on 

the occasion of this outburst. His thoughts would have 

been worth a penny. The same Press that had vitu- 
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perated his Leader had worshipped the Wizard as a 
demi-god. How had that come about ? 


Mr. Asquitn’s speech was interesting apart from its curt 
and contemptuous rejection of the advances of his bitterest 

enemies in the Press—who incidentally have 
“We Control always been vociferous admirers of his now 
‘reunited’ colleagues—Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Winston Churchill. The Liberal 
Leader did more than indicate that he would have “no 
truck”? with any Coalition plots. He formally declared 
war on the Government, and pledged his Party to bring 
its “‘disastrous stewardship” to an end as speedily as 
possible. This means that directly Parliament gets to 
business, in the middle of this month, the Radicals will 
join with the Socialists in some no-confidence motion which 
will be carried by a large majority. In Mr. Asquith’s words: 


e 
Situation ”’ 


The days of the present Government are, of course, numbered. They. will 
go, and they will go with a short shrift. I know nothing except what I read 
in the newspapers of the plans and intentions of the Labour Party. It seemsto 
be generally assumed that as the second largest Party in the House of Commons, 
though they number less than one-third of its numbers, they will be allowed 
to assume the responsibility of Government. Well, this may reassure some 
trembling minds outside: If a Labour Government is ever to be tried in this 
country, as it will be sooner or later, it could hardly be tried under safer conclitaanms 


But Mr. Asquith’s declaration of war extends beyond the 
present Government. It clearly embraces the next Govern- 
ment, which he assumes will be a Labour Government; 
but a Labour Government under Liberal tutelage as “‘ it is 
we, if we understand our business, who really control the 
situation.” This was not pleasant Christmas reading for 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his aspiring Front Bench 
colleagues. It must cause a convulsion on the Clyde when 
it is realized by the ‘‘ wild men” that their revered leader 
is, ex hypothesi, to be put in office without power by Mr, 
Asquith as a mere caretaker for the Wait and Sees, who 
assume their ability to eject him whenever they please and 
to take his place! That is the unmistakable meaning of 
Mr. Asquith’s suggestive reference to the power of Dis 
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solution, on which “‘ there seems to be a good deal of con- 
fusion in the public mind.” 

The dissolution of Parliament is in this country one of the prerogatives of 
the Crown. It is not a mere feudal survival, but it is part, and I will say a 
useful part, of our constitutional system of which there is no counterpart in 
any of the other great democracies, such, for instance, as the United States of 
America. It does not mean that the Crown acts, or ought to act, arbitrarily, 
and without the advice of responsible Ministers. But it does mean that the 
Crown is not bound to take the advice of a particular Minister to put his sub- 
jects to the tumult and turmoil of a series of General Elections, so long as’ it 
can find other Ministers who are prepared to give it constitutional guidance. 
The notion that any set of Ministers, or any particular Minister, who cannot 
command a majority in the House of Commons—who is in a minority of 31 per 
eent.—is in these circumstances invested with the right to demand a dissolution, 
is as subversive of constitutional usage as, in my opinion, it would be pernicious 
to the general and paramount interests of the nation at large. 

Then followed the inevitable statement that ‘“‘the King’s 
Government must be carried on,’’ whence the inference is 
drawn that Mr. Asquith anticipates an early collapse of 
any Labour Government that may be formed, whereupon 
he and his friends will necessarily be called in, not as ‘‘a 
wing or adjunct of any other Party,’ but in “ unfettered 


freedom and unconditional independence.” 


Tais diagnosis and forecast have naturally fluttered political 
dovecotes and accentuated a situation that was already far 

from dull. It is taken as indicating that this 
We Control coming Session may witness a succession of 
the Controllers 

Governments. First we shall have the early 
exit of the Baldwin Government, via a combination of 
Radicals and Socialists. This is timed by the cognoscenti 
to take place towards January 20th. Then Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald would presumably be invited to form a Govern- 
ment—a task he is itching to undertake and which would 
consume a fortnight. As Mr. Asquith reminds him, Dis- 
solution is not any Prime Minister’s prerogative, and 
frequent Dissolutions being intolerable are therefore impos- 
sible. He also reminds any incoming Labour Premier that 
ay attempt to effectuate the chief plank in the Labour 
platform, Capital Levy, would provoke instant disaster in 
the House of Commons. Some observers opine that the 
dash between Mr. Asquith’s followers and the Labour 
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Party will come over some such question as ‘‘ Work or 
Maintenance,” which is an important item in the Labour 
programme, which no Labour Government dare shirk, and 
against which the majority of Liberals would vote in con- 
junction with the Unionist Party. Thus would end the 
first Labour Government without having brought the 
millenium one fraction of a second nearer. It is at this 
stage that Mr. Asquith anticipates his own return to 
Downing Street as the only means of staving off a Dis 
solution which no one would want, except the Labouw 
Politicians. There would be no Coalition, or indeed any 
consultation, with the Unionists, who, ex hypothesi, would 
have no choice but to keep the Liberals in office as the 
only means of avoiding a General Election. There is some 
force in Mr. Asquith’s contentions, though in one point we 
differ from him. So far from “ controlling the situation,” 
he will be ultimately controlled by it, and the decisive 
factor will be the Conservative Party, which will decide 
whether and on what terms the Liberals shall be allowed 
to take office and how long they shall stay there. Just as 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will act as caretaker for Mr. Asquith, 
so the latter will be Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s caretaker. In 
other words, we control the controllers. 


We must not forget the British Empire in the British 
Isles. We must not lose the wood among the trees. Our 

home politics are immensely important, as the 
Not. Dominions appreciate, but the home point 
the Empire  f view is not everything. It makes a world 

of difference to the Dominions whether the 
Mother-country is governed by men who believe in the 
Empire and care about it, like Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, Mr. Amery, Sir Phillip Lloyd-Greame, 
Lord Novar, Lord Salisbury, and their colleagues, or by the 
Simons, the Buckmasters, the Beauchamps, and_ the 
Lloyd Georges who despise the Empire, who are indifferent 
to its well-being, and habitually treat Imperial issues from 
a local vote-catching point of view regardless of the larger 
interests of the nation as the centre of a world-wide system. 
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Between those who desire, like the present British Govern- 
ment, to meet overseas statesmanship half-way with a view 
to establishing mutual Imperial Preference, and the Cob- 
denites, who from the days of Cobden have steadily looked 
forward to the peaceful disruption of the British Empire, 
there is a gulf fixed. Our so-called Liberals, while rendering 
lip-service to “The British Commonwealth of Nations” 
would encourage the Dominions to enter into reciprocal 
commercial arrangements with our chief commercial com- 
petitors, to the detriment of home production and home 
employment. Such is the force of the fetish—they would 
cut off their own noses to spite their own faces. What 
may be the ultimate attitude of the Labour Party on this 
vital issue has so far not transpired. But as its most active 
and aggressive members, for example, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Mr. Arthur Henderson, etc., are Internationalists 
pledged to obey the decrees of the German International— 
the ‘Sozialistische Arbeiter Internationale’’—and under 
orders to preserve Free Imports for German goods in our 
market—and as their prospective Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Haldane, has recently relabelled himself ‘‘ pro-German ”— 
the Dominions can entertain few illusions as to future 
Labour policy. 


No wonder there is profound and unconcealable chagrin 
throughout the Dominions at the result of the General 
Chacri Election, which is all the keener because 

presumably public opinion overseas, as at 
home, was misled as to the probable issue of the struggle. 
The success of Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s appeal was regarded 
abroad as a foregone conclusion. It was unthinkable in 
Colonial eyes that, with the experience of the whole world 
to guide them, the people of the Mother-country, burdened 
with a degree of chronic unemployment such as makes 
her as unique among nations as is her fiscal system, could 
deliberately decide on remaining the common dumping- 
ground, any more than she could elect to turn her back 
on Imperial Preference, which is a solid contribution towards 
her outstanding domestic problem. The Imperial Con- 
ference had adjourned before the Dissolution of Parliament, 
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and the Canadian and South African Prime Ministers went 
home before the polling—the latter, General Smuts, having 
done his utmost to prejudice the international situation, 
But the Prime Ministers of Australia and New Zealand 
were still with us, and effectively contributed to the 
restoration of political perspective. As Mr. Massey pointed 
out ‘‘ whatever may happen later, the recommendations of 
the Conferences were never a prominent issue at the General 
Election.” They had been put on one side, but whatever 
party was in power “I hope they will be submitted to 
Parliament’ as “any other course would be extremely 
disappointing to the people of the Overseas Dominions 
...and... their feelings are worthy of consideration 
by loyal citizens of the Empire wherever they are located.” 
The effect of the “‘ tin-can ’’ campaign on Overseas opinion 
may be gathered from the New Zealand Prime Minister’s 
further observations. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, the people of the Dominions have 
been thoroughly unselfish in their attitude, though in the stand they have 
taken they have been misrepresented, and, I am sorry to have to say it, by 
people who ought to have known better. They have been advocating the 
proposals which they put forward not from any selfish motive, but for the 
benefit of the whole Empire, with the object of making it self-supporting, 
having its foodstuffs and raw material produced within its own boundaries, 
and its people made more independent of the products of other nations than 
has ever been the case up to the present. They believe that within the Empire 
there should be work and food for all its citizens. Empire Preference has 
received a temporary check, but British people never fight so well as with their 
backs to the wall, and I believe that the movement which has recently been 


initiated will go on until the prosperity of Britain has been restored, and until 
in industrial achievements it again leads the world. ° 


Mr. Bruce, the Australian Prime Minister—whose youth, 
vigour, and ability have made a remarkable impression 
both on the statesmen and on the public of 
the Mother-country—took an early oppor- 
tunity of making a statement to the Australian Press which 
is no less interesting at this end of the Empire. We repro- 
duce it textually, for it contains much food for reflection, 
and whether they like it or not, our Politicians of all Parties 
will be constrained by sheer necessity to give their minds 
to matters that played only too small a part in the recent 
General Election, but which are of the very essence of the 
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recovery of the people of this country. The cause of Empire 
is too indissolubly linked to the cause of employment to 
be indefinitely shirked even by the littlest of Little 
Englanders, the most rabid of Radicals, or the most 
international of Socialists. This is how Mr. Bruce envisaged 
the situation within a week of Mr. Baldwin’s defeat at the polls. 


Speaking simply as an observer, and as one who has had no consultation 
or any other sort of connection with any of the Party leaders in Great Britain, 
I would say that any hasty judgment in Australia, and I am limiting what 
Isay to the Dominion which I represent, regarding the attitude of the British 
people, as revealed during the recent General Election, towards preferential 
trade for Empire development should be deprecated. 

From a close observation of events it is clear that the Conservative Govern- 
ment in their appeal to the country did not seek a verdict on that issue. Empire 
development, reciprocal trade relations with the aim of establishing a common 
policy to that end, Empire naval policy, the strengthening of the naval position 
in the Pacific, none of these vital matters discussed at the Imperial Conference 
was submitted to the people for their consideration. I prefer to make no 
criticism whatever on that point. 

I may, however, point out, for the guidance of Australian public opinion, 
that these great questions were not in issue; but that rather the Government 
appealed to the country on a purely local issue of protecting the manufacturing 
industries of Britain against further attack from foreign competition and from 
inroads upon the means of daily employment of British artisans which would 
aggravate the present distress through unemployment. It is highly important 
that the Dominions should understand these facts. 

I can add, what I know from personal contact with business men and others 
in London and during my tour of the provinces, that there is a growing weight 
of opinion in Britain that Empire development is the best and safest course 
of policy for restoring the prestige and financial position of this country and of 
the Dominions, which stand with her for the maintenance of the international 
authority of the British people. This opinion is attracting the attention of 
all political Parties alike in Britain. 

The realization of the development possible under a common Empire 
economic policy is spreading, and will continue to spread. Such a policy should 
rightly be removed from the sphere of Party politics, and I believe eventually 
will be. But meanwhile, even if it should unfortunately be made a matter 
of Party politics in this country—which all Australians would profoundly regret 
—I will hazard the expression of my personal belief that the Party which does— 
if one Party must—devote itself to the prosecution of this great cause in Britain 
will win the confidence of the British electorate. 

The reason for the faith I hold on this point must be plain to everybody 
who will think out the great problem which confronts all self-governing countries 
of the Empire, and not least the Government of the Motherland. It is the 
problem of better distribution of the Empire’s white people. In the coming 
generation provision for the relief of the over-population of Britain will be the 
supreme political question in this country. 

There is only one way out, and that is by migration settlement overseas 
in the British Dominions. It is impossible for any statesman in Britain, who 
examines the problem of migration settlement in the Dominions, to produce 
any means of assuring the success of such settlement on any adequate scale 
which does not demand recognition of the need to that end for preferential 
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trade within the Empire, founded upon either a tariff preference or some other 
sort of preference. 

For that reason I say that the policy which I have advocated in this country 
should not be degraded to the place of a Party question. It was distinctly 
not a Party issue at the recent election. 


Ir we thought that the mischievous speech delivered by 
Lord Inchcape, the Chairman of the P. & O. Company at 
, that body’s annual meeting would escape 
area notice in the Dominions we should ignore it; 
but we know from experience that it is 
exactly the kind of utterance that is likely to attain publicity 
overseas, where it can do nothing but harm. No one can 
or will object to Lord Inchcape’s Early Victorian economics 
—free imports is his fetish, the gold standard his religion, 
We should, however, have thought that even a “ dyed-in- 
the-wool”’ Cobdenite would hesitate to describe our present 
fiscal system as providing “‘a free interchange of commo- 
dities with the whole world.”’ However, let that pass. If 
such nonsense pleases the Chairman of the P. & O. and is 
appreciated by its shareholders it is none of our business, 
But it is our business, as it is everybody’s business in the 
Mother-country, to protest against this insolent suggestion 
to the next Imperial Conference in which the speaker per 
mitted himself to indulge : 


Referring to the Imperial Conference, Lord Inchcape expressed the hope 
that when arrangements were being made for the next Conference it would 
be one of the conditions that any mention of Imperial Preference or tariffs 
would be rigidly excluded from discussion, so that we might all be allowed 
to carry on our business in peace. 

In other words the Dominions are to abandon the policy in 
which one and all believe, which has been of incalculable 
benefit to British trade, including British shipping, which 
offers the only available avenue to a commercial Federation 
of the British Empire, which arouses immense enthusiasm 
at home and is ultimately bound to prevail—this policy is 
to be abandoned because a handful of Bourbons in and 
around Leadenhall Street have learnt nothing and for 
gotten nothing. Such an attempt to dictate fiscal policy to 
self-governing Dominions from the City of London is remi- 
niscent of the days of Lord North. Evidently Cobdenism 
is crawling backwards. 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


On November 15, 1922, the Conservative Party, led by 
Mr. Bonar Law, obtained a comfortable majority at the 
polls of over seventy. On November 15, 1923, the majority 
was practically intact. Parliament, under the new quin- 
quennial arrangement, had still four years to run. The 
next day, however, this one-year-old Parliament was 
dissolved, and on December 6th another new Parliament 
was elected. The Conservatives lost ninety seats. Their 
majority of seventy was a thing of the past, and they 
found themselves, instead, in a minority of about one 
hundred. 

Such is a bare statement of a fact for which there is no 
exact parallel in British history. There have, indeed, been 
previous occasions when Prime Ministers have been criticized 
by their supporters for premature dissolutions. Early in 
1874 Mr. Gladstone, whose Government had sustained 
several severe shocks, and which, indeed, had resigned the 
year before only to resume office on Disraeli’s refusal, 
suddenly decided to dissolve, and with disastrous results 
to his party. But the Parliament had lasted, and he had 
been in office, for nearly five years. Again, in 1880, Lord 
Beaconsfield dissolved several months before he need have 
done, being advised by his chief agent that the moment 
was opportune in consequence of certain by-elections having 
just gone right, but in this case the Parliament was six 
years old. It is related that after the final declaration of 
the polls, when the name of his chief agent was mentioned 
to him, he asked: “Is that man still in England?” A 
nearer approach to the present situation is to be found in 
Gladstone’s dissolution of 1886, when Parliament was not 
more than eight months old. But Gladstone had no majority 
in the Parliament elected in 1885 except in alliance with 
the Irish Nationalists. He had appealed in 1885 for a 
majority over all parties for the express purpose of defeating 
Home Rule, but not getting it had promptly adopted 
Home Rule, hoping thus to obtain a working majority. 
It was then that John Bright said of him: ‘ Mr. Gladstone 
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is a most remarkable man; he can persuade most men 
of most things and himself of anything.” He failed to 
recognize that many of his colleagues were not sufficiently 
agile to execute a somersault in such quick time, and 
he thereby founded the Unionist alliance, and was out 
of office with one brief interval for the rest of his life, 
There is, lastly, the example of the two elections of 1910— 
in January and December respectively. The January 
Parliament was dissolved in November of the same year, 
the reason being that Mr. Asquith’s Government had 
decided to pass the Parliament Act so as to clip the wings 
of the House of Lords. This was a Constitutional issue 
for which they had no mandate, and which certainly could 
not have beome law without a mandate. Unlike Mr, 
Baldwin’s venture, however, this venture was successful, 
and Mr. Asquith’s Government was returned to power with 
practically the same majority as it had before. If Mr, 
Baldwin had been equally successful last month we should 
all be applauding him as the greatest leader the Tory 
Party had ever had, at least since the days of Dizzy. But 
since he failed he is held up to derision in the ‘‘ Conservative” 
Penny Press as an incompetent who had better disappear 
from the political map. 

It is to be hoped that the time is far distant when the 
Conservative Party is willing to take orders from Lord 
Beaverbrook and Co. It must be admitted, however, 
that their existence and the power they wield are a great 
handicap to the party and a grave danger to the State, 
Some means must be found to curb the power which can 
be and is wielded by irresponsible individuals actuated, 
it may be, by purely personal considerations. It is for 
the Conservative Party, uninfluenced by advice so tendered, 
to shape its own future destiny. Be it remembered that 
notwithstanding its recent losses it is still the strongest 
party in the House of Commons and the country, and it 
can play the biggest part in the coming crisis. Moreover, 
it has a definite policy, which it deliberately adopted and 
which cannot be lightly dropped because the country has 
refused it at the recent hurried election. It is true that 
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Tariff Reform failed in 1906, but on that occasion no clear 
issue was possible, since at least half a dozen other questions 
were before the electorate at the same time, including such 
unpopular and grossly misrepresented matters as Mr. 
Balfour’s Education Act and Chinese Labour. Besides 
which Mr. Balfour’s inability to make up his mind on the 
tariff question, even though he professed to have explained 
his views completely on a half sheet of note paper, ‘‘ queered 
the pitch’ for Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. The position 
is different to-day, but, especially now that we have nine 
million women voters, it will take more than three weeks 
to convince the people of the advisability of a fiscal change. 

The first essential appears to be that we should stick 
to our leader Mr. Baldwin. That he made a big tactical 
error cannot be denied, and he thereby caused defeat at 
the polls and a serious temporary set-back to his party. 
There is, however, a thing called Cabinet responsibility, 
and Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues must share with him the 
responsibility for the “‘ rushed ”’ election and its consequences. 
It is said that Lord Derby is a Free Trader and therefore 
not responsible for what occurred. If, however, he dis- 
approved of Mr. Baldwin’s action he should have resigned ; 
instead of which, with great loyalty to the party, he rushed 
about Lancashire in the doubtful company of Lord 
Birkenhead, whose speeches seemed to carry defeat every- 
where. Not only did we lose more seats in Lancashire 
than anywhere else, including that of Lord Birkenhead’s 
own brother, but the ex-Lord Chancellor visited other 
parts of the country with disastrous results. His incursion 
into South Wales, where he spoke both at Cardiff and 
Aberavon, was followed by the loss of two seats, at the 
former and a large increase in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
majority at the latter. Nor can Lord Birkenhead or Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, who were not members of the Govern- 
ment, claim that they were free from the tariff “‘ heresy ” 
which is said to have wrecked the Government, since in 
company with Lord Beaverbrook they both professed a 
more extreme form of Tariff Reform than Mr. Baldwin 
did himself. 
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The Conservative Party, therefore, must stick to their 
leader, whom they all trusted before, and with very few, 
and those interested, exceptions still trust, and they must 
also adhere to their policy. A party cannot put forward 
a definite policy one day as a remedy for a social evil of 
the greatest magnitude and drop it the next because the 
electorate has not endorsed it. Be it remembered that 
over five million electors voted for Tariff Reform, many 
more, that is, than voted for the Capital Levy of the Labour 
Socialists or the Bourbon policy of learning nothing and 
forgetting nothing of the Liberals. By far the largest 
party of the present Parliament is the Tariff Reform Party, 
It is the only party with a constructive policy. 

It seems to be assumed that Tariff Reform is a new policy 
for the Conservative Party. It is nothing of the kind 
It was the policy of the party not only in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the General Election of 1906, but in the 
following years also, and was only laid aside temporarily 
on the outbreak of the war, when all party programmes 
were necessarily in abeyance. Between 1906 and 1914 almost 
every Conservative candidate stood as a Tariff Reformer. 
It was winning all along the line, as the results of by- 
elections in 1907 and 1908 clearly showed, to such an 
extent that Mr. Lloyd George found it necessary to divert 
public attention elsewhere, and for this reason and this 
reason alone introduced his famous, or rather infamous, 
Budget. Unfortunately the Conservatives fell into the 
trap—the House of Lords rejecting the Budget, with the 
result that the two General Elections of 1910 were fought, 
not on Tariff Reform, but on the Land Taxes and the 
supposed iniquities of the Peers. Even so, we won a large 
number of seats, and came back a much stronger party 
than we were in 1906, and those candidates did best who 
refused to fight on Mr. Lloyd George’s ill-considered proposals 
but kept Tariff Reform well to the fore. After the war, 
the Conservative members of the Coalition remained Tarif 
Reformers, and even accomplished part of their programme, 
adopting Imperial Preference in all cases where dutié 
actually existed, and passing the Safeguarding of Industries 
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Act to prevent the aggravated form of dumping caused 
by collapsed exchanges in Europe. It is quite true that 
the Safeguarding of Industries Act was originally drafted 
and amended in Committee in order to meet the views 
of the Liberal Free Traders in the Coalition in such a way 
as to render it a very blunt and imperfect weapon, and 
without drastic alteration it is and will be almost useless 
under present conditions. But the principle is there, and 
was accepted by the Coalition Government and Mr. Lloyd 
George himself. Curiously enough its principal defender 
in the House of Commons was Sir Alfred Mond, who now 
appears to have reverted to type and to have become the 
great free importer again, but without a seat in the Commons, 
Such glaring inconsistency was too much even for the 
electors of Swansea, where it was understood he had become 
one of the great pillars of Welsh Nonconformity ! 

What then was the mistake made by Mr. Baldwin and 
his colleagues which led to the recent debacle? They 
found themselves hampered by Mr. Bonar Law’s pledge 
that there should be no fundamental change in fiscal policy 
during the lifetime of the 1922 Parliament. They con- 
sidered that even a drastic alteration of the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act, the principle of which had been conceded 
by the Coalition, would constitute a breach of the pledge. 
They saw, moreover, that dumping was on the increase, 
and would be likely to increase far more rapidly as soon 
as the Germans, who had been spending in new plant the 
money which they ought to have been paying in Reparations, 
got their industries going again, and that there would follow 
a great increase of unemployment in the country—where 
a million and a quarter people were already out of work. 
Then came the Imperial Conference, with the evident keen 
desire of the representatives of the Dominions to foster 
trade within the Empire, thus opening up new markets 
overseas to take the place of the European markets 
temporarily closed to us. They were apparently advised 
by their organize:s that they would probably come back 
with a sound majority. They therefore took the plunge 
which we all now know and deplore. 
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They appear to have committed two cardinal errors, 
In the first place they forgot that though Tariff Reform 
was not a new policy for the Conservative Party it had 
not been before the electorate for a number of years, and 
that the electorate had profoundly changed in the interval, 
The Act of 1918 added huge new classes of voters, including 
the women voters, most susceptible of all to the fear of 
higher prices and most anxious to play for safety. Secondly 
they talked or appeared to talk (for it is not clear that 
Mr. Baldwin ever did so) of a general tariff, which would 
provide funds to subsidize agriculture, to give a free or 
nearly free breakfast-table, and to relieve taxation in other 
directions, and nothing could play better into the hands 
of the free importers and scaremongers than the idea of 
a general tariff even with the essential articles of food 
omitted. A general tariff is quite unnecessary for the 
accomplishment of the main objects of Tariff Reform. They 
are, as set out by Mr. Chamberlain: (1) the setting up of 
effective Imperial Preference, and (2) the stopping of 
dumping. A gradual extension of the Preferences already 
granted coupled with a really effective Safeguarding of 
Industries Act is all that is required. Given time we can 
accomplish both of these objects. Indeed, as regard dumping, 
it is practically certain that a Labour Government, if such 
a thing be formed, will put an end to it without waiting 
for the Conservatives. To permit the foreigner, without 
regulation or warning, to undersell the products of our 
own industry, either by means of depreciated currency or 
by the systematic methods adopted by the Germans before 
the war, thereby throwing thousands of our people out 
of work, is the very negation of all that Trade Unionism 
stands for. | 

The Conservative Party, therefore, must pursue in 
Opposition its own policy under its own leader. It is 
assumed that it will go into Opposition, since it is hardly 
credible that the Liberal and Labour Parties will deny 
themselves the pleasure of turning the present Government 
out on the first opportunity. It is assumed, also, that the 
attempts which are being made in certain quarters to oust 
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Mr. Baldwin will fail. He was no more responsible for 
the recent fiasco than any of his colleagues, except in the 
sense that as Prime Minister he is primus inter pares. They 
will be a strong, vigorous, and united Opposition, numbering 
two-fifths of the House, and can have the biggest influence 
on the course of events. A Labour Government could 
do nothing serious in face of such an Opposition, a Liberal 
Government would certainly confine itself to waiting and 
seeing. Whatever happens, let the party beware of entangling 
alliances and keep its hands free. 

We do not want and cannot have another Coalition. 
We were indeed fortunate to escape from the last as we 
did. Not that Coalitions are always evil. During the 
war the Coalition was a national necessity, and it may be 
held that its continuance for a short time after the war 
was justifiable. The trouble with the late Coalition was 
that it long outstayed its usefulness, and in its latter stages 
became a@ positive curse. 

Its history is rather remarkable. At one time it looked 
as if it would end in the formation of a greatly strengthened 
and broadened Conservative Party with Mr. Lloyd George 
as Leader. In the years 1917-20 many Conservatives 
thought that notwithstanding his pre-war record they 
had found in him another Joseph Chamberlain. His great 
services during the war must be acknowledged, and he 
appeared to have shaken off entirely his original narrow 
anti-landlord and anti-Church Radicalism just as he had 
shed his Little Englandism, and to have become a broad- 
minded statesman of the Constitutional type in home and 
in foreign affairs. This was, however, too good to last, and 
as we have seen recently he has quite reverted to type. 
But this did not occur immediately. So long as Mr. Bonar 
law shared the chief power with him, the Coalition did 
nothing seriously to shock Conservative opinion. Many of 
the pre-war controversies which had divided Conservatives 
and Liberals had been settled, and new questions arising 
since the war were handled in a broad-minded spirit. 
Mr. Bonar Law supplied just those qualities which were 
most lacking in Mr. Lloyd George’s composition—the 
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impetuous erratic Welshman was kept in order by the 
steady-going cautious Scot. It is true that the Coalition, 
even in Bonar’s day, suffered from the delusion from which 
all classes suffered, that the war had made us infinitely 
richer than we had been before, and in consequence it 
embarked on vast reconstruction and social reform scheme 
which the country could not afford. With the slump 
of 1921 came disillusionment, the hasty reversal of the 
fatuous Addison housing scheme and of the ill-thought-out 
Agriculture Act, and the Geddes Axe! When Mr. Bona 
Law’s breakdown in health, however, caused his resignation 
in March 1921, the Coalition embarked upon wild courses, 
and rapidly made itself the most unpopular Government 
this country has had since the Coalition of Fox and North, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who succeeded Bonar Law in 
the Conservative leadership, though successful in the House 
itself, never possessed a tithe of the authority which Bonar 
Law had exercised, and the power fell into the hands of 
a triumvirate consisting of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and Lord Birkenhead, a combination which 
boasted that it possessed the three best brains in Europe, 
but which was not likely to inspire confidence among 
Conservatives. Under such auspices there followed the 
Irish treaty with its partial betrayal of Ulster, the coquetting 
with the Bolshevists at Genoa and elsewhere, the pro 
Greek policy which nearly involved us in another wat 
and which caused the issue of the ridiculous circular to 
Dominions over the Chanak affair, and finally the 
decision to dissolve Parliament in October 1922 so that 
Conservative Ministers might avoid meeting the Nation] 
Unionist Conference fixed for the following month. This was 
too much for Mr. Baldwin and two or three other Cabinet 
Ministers and the great majority of Conservative under 
secretaries, whose position had long been one of great 
embarrassment, and their threatened resignation caused 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain to call the Carlton Club meeting. 
In judging Mr. Baldwin’s recent action, however much we 
may deplore its results, we should never forget that we 
owe it to him and to those who acted with him—Lon 
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Curzon, Lord Peel, Sir Arthur Boscawen, Sir Leslie Wilson, 
Mr. Amery, Sir P, Lloyd-Greame, Sir S. Hoare, and others— 
that the Conservative Party was saved from the attempt 
to commit it for another term to the Lloyd Georgian 
Coalition which was being made by the triumvirate, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain apparently assenting. If this plan 
had succeeded the party would have been rent from top 
to bottom. 

To sum up, then, the Conservative Party, in view of 

ent circumstances, should 

(1) Stick to Mr. Baldwin as the only man capable of 
preserving the unity of the party and leading it to ultimate 
victory. 

(2) Stick to its policy of Tariff Reform—insisting not 
on a general tariff but on the extension of Imperial Preference 
and on measures directed to stop the great evil of dumping, 
and taking every opportunity of advancing the cause in 
the House of Commons and at by-elections in the country. 

_ (3) Preserve its own independence and refuse any 
political alliances with other parties, especially turning a 
deaf ear to the “‘ Centre Party’ idea, whether advanced 
by Lord Birkenhead or anybody else. The establishment 
of a ‘‘Centre Party ’’ simply means the re-establishment 
of the Coalition under the old triumvirate. 

This, however, does not mean that the Conservatives 
are never to vote in the same lobby with the Liberals for 
the purpose of preventing a Labour Government passing 
wild Socialistic measures, which must obviously be opposed 
by Conservatives and Liberals alike, except by such Liberals 
as are really Socialists in disguise. Nor should it prevent 
Conservatives from joining with Liberals in reforming our 
electoral machinery, either by the establishment of Pro- 
portional Representation, or, if the single-member arrange- 
ment be preserved, by introducing the second ballot, so 
as to render it impossible for the Socialists to obtain a 
majority in the House of Commons by means of a minority 
vote in the country. That way the salvation of the country 
lies. 

One last point. There is a further important reason 
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why the Conservative Party should stand alone and united 
at the present moment. There is every likelihood that 
one or both of the other parties will break up in the near 
future. If a Labour Government is moderate in its actions 
the extreme Socialist wing, represented chiefly by the 
members for Glasgow and the Clyde district, will break off 
If, on the other hand, it adopts a strongly Socialistic policy, 
the Liberal Party will certainly split intwo. Just as in 1886, 
in the presence of three parties (for the Irish Nationalists, 
who were eighty strong and very vigorous, constituted 4 
third party just as the Labour Party does to-day), the Liberal 
Party divided itself between the Home Rulers, who sided 
with the Nationalists, and the Liberal Unionists who first 
acted with and ultimately joined the Conservatives, s0 
now the existing Liberal Party is likely to divide itself 
between the Labourites and the Conservatives. There 
are a large number of Liberals who are really Labourites 
at heart and who will certainly follow those who, like 
Lord Haldane, Mr. Ponsonby, Colonel Wedgwood, Mr, 
Trevelyan, etc., etc., have already gone to Labour. This 
general outlook is represented in the columns of the Daily 
News. On the other hand, the more moderate Liberals, 
including the great capitalists (many of them with modem 
titles!) who belong to the party, would certainly come 
of their own accord to the Conservatives, in the first instance 
probably as allies only. This disintegrating process will 
only be possible if no attempt be made by us to enter into 
alliance at the present moment. Any such attempt would 
simply cause Liberals to draw more closely together. At 
the same time it would enhance the popularity of the Labour 
Party in the country as being an obvious manceuvre to 
exclude them from office. 
PRivy COUNCILLOR 
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“ When the opening of the great conflict suddenly rent the veil which had 
served to hide the truth from the British public, it brought us all to the realiza- 
tin of our two greatest dangers, the one foreign and the other domestic. 

“The former was our mortal enemy, with the organized and well-drilled 
hatred, ambition, and unscrupulousness of his seventy million subjects under 
the leadership of a clever, cunning, bloodthirsty fiend, utterly devoid of any 
moral or human sentiment ! 

“The other was the lofty and appalling conceit, ignorance, inefficiency, and 
apathy of our so-called governing classes, comprising all shades of party politics, 
And of these two, the latter will most probably prove to have been the more 
dangerous and costly in the long run.” 

Extract from A Fraudulent Standard, p. 10, published 1917, 


Taz political conundrum which has so greatly mystified 
and exasperated the British public, both during and since 
the war, has at last been solved. The question that was 
o the lips of everyone during our greatest crisis was: 
“Whose is the hidden hand in Government circles that is 
alvays manipulating affairs in favour of our enemies at 
the expense of this country?” Little by little the truth 
has leaked out until it has become well known that this 
malevolent influence belongs to the realm of Finance and 
is known as the “ Money Power.” Its agents are legion, 
and occupy the most influential positions in the Govern- 
ments, Legislatures, Press, Chambers of Commerce, Business 
(lubs, Universities, and Schools of Economics of all countries. 
They comprise statesmen, politicians, civil servants, econo- 
mists, journalists, bank and insurance officials, and even 
members of the clergy. In this country they are strongly 
entrenched at Whitehall among our permanent officials, 
especially in the Treasury Department and Foreign Office. 
It is, however, but fair to say that in many instances these 
agents are quite unconscious of the fact that they form 
necessary links in a chain that encircles the whole world 
of politics, trade, and industry. 

In his ‘‘ Episodes of the Month” for November, the 
Editor of the National Review writes as follows: 


To put it plainly, the Treasury has been the centre of the intrigue which, 
ever since the Armistice, has been working overtime to transfer all possible 
war burdens from German to Allied shoulders. Treasury nominees at the 
Paris Peace Conference, Treasury members of the Reparations Commission, 
Treasury allies in the City, in our Berlin Embassy, and on the Round Table, 


have formed one unholy combination. Their motives may be purer than driven 
mow, but the results have been lamentable from the British point of view. It 
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is high time that this dangerous Department was recalled to order and confined 
to its proper functions. The Treasury is the real Hidden Hand of which 
we hear so much and is a flagrant example of power without responsibility, 


After careful consideration, however, I think it will be 
found that the Treasury officials are merely instruments— 
no doubt unconscious instruments—controlled by the 
world-wide Money Power. No one would for a moment 
imagine that the men who run the British Treasury De. 
partment could be induced to accept bribes or frame 4 
policy intentionally from any corrupt motives. The Money 
Power, which constitutes the world’s invisible Government, 
is guided by men of wonderful ability and astuteness, who 
have learned the wisdom of being all things to all men, 
They know the strength and weakness of those whom th 
wish to employ, and are able to enlist the services of su 
men as they require under the guise of the highest 
motives. 

Their strongest weapons are false theories, which am 
promulgated through the agency of professional economists, 
City editors, and financial writers generally. As an illus 
tration, the so-called ‘‘ gold standard of value ”’ has been 
the most powerful instrument ever conceived for enabling 
those who deal in money and credit to control, not only the 
trade and industries, but also the politics of the world 
None know better than the leaders in the realm of Finaneg 
the absurdity involved in this legalized institution! But 
by its agency they have been able to impose the idea that 
money is a commodity and must be essentially based upon 
the precious metals in order to be what they call “ sound 
and honest.” The object of this theory is, of course, to 
prevent nations from adopting a wholly paper currency 
based upon their National Credit. Naturally, if the publi 
once understood this subject and realized that their National 
Credit forms the strongest and safest basis for legal tender, 
they would not burden themselves with attempting t 
accumulate gold. Again, gold is the private property di 
individuals, and therefore is easily controlled by the leaden 
of Finance, and by controlling the supplies of gold it be 
comes a simple matter to control the credit which is based 
upon gold. 

It is true that in times of National Crises like the Great 
War, the gold basis has to be abandoned and National 
Credit has to take its place, but financial writers are employed 
to endeavour to convince the public that the National 
Credit is after all founded upon gold—no matter how absum 
this statement may appear. By giving to the gold standard 
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an ethical basis, namely that of honesty, the best people 
are easily deceived and imagine that in advocating a policy 
of currency deflation, like that which has been practised 
since 1920, in order to restore the gold standard, they are 
fulfilling a highly moral act. And yet behind this sup- 
posedly moral institution the greatest swindles that have 
ever been perpetrated on the public have been deliberately 
engineered by the leaders of the Money Power upon the 
British public and their Allies during the past three 
ears ! 
‘ Soon after the commencement of the war, it became 
evident to the American bankers that their country would 
become inundated with gold, and the bulk of the world’s 
supplies would be sent to them in payment for goods and 
munitions. The problem then arose as to how they were 
to gh this redundant metal. There was a possibility 
that Europe would discard the gold standard entirely. 
The use of the National Credit as the basis for legal tender 
(which all belligerent countries had to adopt) would form 
such an object lesson in regard to the inadequacy of the 
gold basis, especially in view of the colossal war debts which 
would be incurred, and the impossibility of settling these 
debts on the gold basis, that these bankers had cause to 
fear that gold would become a drug on their hands and 
that every European country would finally escape from the 
gold bondage which the Money Power had created. Efforts 
were therefore made to compel the Allies to agree to revert 
to the gold basis at the earliest possible moment after 
peace had been declared. Definite promises seem to have 
been given by the representatives of this country, in their 
fnancial negotiations with America, that any indebted- 
= incurred by Great Britain would be redeemed in terms 
0 
o what extent the Lloyd George Coalition Government 
deliberately bound the British taxpayer to his American 
editor we now know. It is said that Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
who was Mr. Lloyd George’s special financial agent in our 
dealings with the United States, not only contracted that 
our debt should be paid in terms of gold, but it appears 
that the American Government had the power to call in 
the entire loan, aggregating some £1,000,000,000 sterling, 
ty giving three days’ notice to our Government, and it is 
0 said that owing to his “‘ great services ” rendered in 
these negotiations, he was honoured with an earldom ! 
e also know that it was owing to this discovery on the 
part of Mr. Stanley Baldwin that he, in company with the 
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Governor of the Bank of England, hastened to America, 
and secured a definite arrangement under which this country 
was given sufficient time to pay off the debt incurred, 

There can be little doubt that the appointment of the 
Cunliffe Currency Committee, the members of which re 
presented exclusively the money-lending interests, wag 
largely influenced by the financiers of New York. The 
instructions that were given to this committee by ow 
Treasury officials were of such a nature as to lead them to 
understand what particular policy they were to recom 
mend. It was seen that if our Government could be induced 
to undertake a policy which would ultimately re-establish 
the gold standard, the danger which menaced the American 
financiers, by reason of the flood of gold which threatened 
to inundate them, would be averted. 

Obedient, therefore, to the wishes of the Money Power, 
the Cunliffe Currency Committee advised the Government 
to resume its pre-war financial policy at the earliest oppor 
tunity, regardless of its effects upon trade and industry, 
regardless also of the increased burden which this policy 
would unquestionably inflict upon the British taxpayer, 
Hence the currency deflation policy, which put an end to 
the trade boom of 1919 and 1920 and brought about the 
present stagnation of industry with its evils of unemploy- 
ment. And it was with a view of remedying this disaster 
that Mr. Stanley Baldwin appealed to the country and is 
advocating a Protective tariff, and whilst Protection would 
undoubtedly have a certain beneficial effect, it would 
not prove a complete remedy for the disease—which is 4 
financial one. 

Terrible as the results of this deflation policy have 
proved in depressing trade and creating social misery, its 
effects in regard to the national and other war debts are 
equally serious. Our war debt was created by allowing 
the financiers what has amounted to the free use of the 
National Credit, on which they have been allowed to draw 
interest. When it is remembered that the Government 
have always had full control of the National Credit and 
the legal right to use it on behalf of the nation, it seems 
almost criminal that our Government officials should have 
deliberately bonded the nation for all time to the manipu- 
lators of finance under which this and future generations 
will be compelled to pay thousands of millions of pounds 
unnecessarily. Apart from the amount that was borrowed 
from the United States, there was not the slightest necessity 
for burdening the taxpayers of this country with interest 
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charges. The credit which was borrowed by the Govern- 
ment, and on which interest charges are now being paid, 
was absolutely at the disposal of the Government, and their 
moral and legal right to use it was unquestionably greater 
than that of the bankers. 

Moreover, the effect on prices would have been no 
different if the Government had used this credit direct 
from that which has occurred by borrowing. But even 
supposing that the credit borrowed by the Government 
was the private property of the bankers, what was the 
value of the pound at the time the borrowing occurred ? 
We know that the bulk of the national debt was incurred 
in what are now called “ cheap pounds,” i.e. pounds that 
had about one-half of the pre-war purchasing power. The 
payment of this debt in pounds of the same value as those 
borrowed would have been a sufficiently heavy burden for 
the British taxpayer to carry, but our Invisible Rulers 
decreed that the British burdens should be doubled and that 
the interest and loans should be repaid in pounds of twice 
the value of those that were loaned. Thanks to Mr. Lloyd 
George and his Coalition Government and to the Treasury 
Department, the country is now staggering under the load 
of a National Debt which is twice that which was originally 
incurred. 

In other words, the British public have been deliberately 
robbed of £7,500,000,000, and are forced to pay double the 
interest charges of that which was agreed upon. No greater 
robbery has ever been perpetrated. 

‘The second swindle is that which has been permitted 
on the part of the German Government by their adoption 
of the opposite policy, namely inflation. Here again the 
world’s Invisible Rulers decreed that Germany should 
escape the just penalty of her crimes, and the inflation of 
the mark has been not only permitted but was even advised 
by representatives of the Money Power in order that 
Germany should escape from her debts and cheat the 
Allies of the Reparations which had been imposed and which 
she had agreed to pay. 

Many people imagine that the object of the Money 
Power is merely the accumulation of wealth, but this is 
only a means to an end, the end being the political control 
of the world’s affairs. Practicably all the evils which have 
occurred during and since the war may be traced directly 
to the Money Power. It was Finance that led the Liberal 
Government in pre-war days to economize in our military 
preparations. It was on the plea of economy that the 
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Army and Navy were reduced and that we were short of 
machine and heavy guns, munitions and explosives when 
the war took place. It was Finance that led the Libera] 
Leaders to deceive the British public and to tell us that 
we could sleep quietly in our beds when they knew that 
Germany was preparing with feverish haste for her great 
adventure. It was Finance that frightened Sir Edward 
Grey into interfering with the Navy and enforcing the 
Treaty of London, the effect of which was to greatly prolong 
the war. It was Finance that compelled our Government 
to refuse to stop supplies of war material going through 
neutral countries to Germany. It was Finance that kept 
America out of the war for the first three years. It is to 
this same power that we owe the League of Nations, and 
the Armistice—which permitted the Germans to_ boast 
that they had never been defeated. To this same power 
we owe the present pro-Germanism of many of our states. 
men and journals. It is Finance that is trying to break 
the Entente and to provide Germany with an opportunity 
for her war of revenge. It was Finance that brought 
Russia to ruin and placed the Bolshevists in power. It 
was Finance that brought all our reconstruction schemes 
to nought and stopped all progress by re-establishing our 
pre-war financial and trade policies. It was Finance that 
brought the United States to the verge of ruin in 1921 
and 1922 by contracting their money supplies and throw- 
ing some 6,000,000 of people out of employment. And 
it was only through a determined effort on the part 
of the late President Harding and his friends that the 
policy of deflation was stopped and a judicious increase 
of the currency insisted upon which has led to the 
present era of trade prosperity in that country. 

Mr. Henry Ford relates that when he came to this 
country during the war on what was known as the “ Peace 
Ship,” his eyes were opened to the true character of the 
war by two of his guests who were connected with the 
financial world. He was informed that the great world: 
war had been deliberately created by the International 
Financiers, and that the war could end whenever these people 
gave the word. On his return to the United States he 
started an investigation which convinced him of the truth 
of the information he had received, and also led to some 
very startling discoveries. For example, he found that the 
chief financial advisers of the Allied and enemy countries 
were members of a certain German-American banking 
house and that this firm had representatives in all countries 
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who were advisers to the leading Government authorities. 
He showed that this banking house held the funds which 
were afterwards transferred to Russia to aid Lenin and 
his friends. The same institution had financed Japan in 
the war with Russia for the purpose of bringing disaster 
to that country owing to its treatment of the Jews. The 
head of this house, a German Jew, was actually placed in 
charge of the American banking system by President 
Wilson, and only became naturalized as an American 
citizen three years prior to the war. 

In a Congressional investigation that took place, it 
was discovered that this same firm contributed heavily 
to the funds of both political parties in America, namely, 
the Republicans and Democrats, in order to exercise its 
influence with the Government whichever party might 
be elected to power. It was found that one influential 
member of this house (a Prussian) had become first an 
American and then a British citizen, and was expected to 
exercise his influence in this country on behalf of his firm. 
Another member resides in Berlin and is one of the advisers 
of the German Government. 

As a further illustration of the anti-British attitude 
of our Treasury Department, one need only consider the 
case of Professor Maynard Keynes, who in a preface to one 
of his books boasts of having represented the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at the Versailles Peace Conference. This 
gentleman, a well-known University Professor, after becom- 
ing familiar with the financial clauses of the Peace Treaty, 
and having been honoured with a seat at the Conference 
as the representative of this country, resigned his position 
and devoted his talents and his information to writing a 
book solely on behalf of Germany, a book which is said to 
have had a greater sale in Germany than any other post- 
war book, and from that time to this, Professor Keynes 
has exercised his influence against this country and France 
on behalf of our late enemy. It is also notorious that the 
Treasury representatives since then, namely Sir John 
Bradbury and others, have shown a marked desire to assist 
Germany even at the expense of this country. 

In order to elucidate the power of the financial world, 
the illustration on the next page will assist. 

The diagram represents an inverted pyramid resting 
on its apex. The apex consists of gold and legal tender, 
which in comparison with what rests on it is an extremely 
insignificant amount. Upon this is based the whole of our 
credit, both bank and other forms, and this in turn sup- 
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ports trade and industry. It is therefore quite evident 
that those who control the apex control the whole struc. 
ture. For example, in order to affect trade disastrously 
it is only necessary to withdraw a certain amount of legal 
tender from circulation. The amount of credit resti 
upon legal tender may be taken as anywhere from 10 to ] 
to 20 to 1. This results as follows: Whenever a million 
pounds of legal tender is withdrawn from circulation it 
would tend to destroy at least ten million of credit, and 
this would result in affecting a still greater volume of trade, 
Similarly, by increasing the supply of legal tender, a 
corresponding increased volume of credit, and therefore 
of trade and industry, would be added to the structure, 
This will also indicate why the deflation policy has proved 
so terribly serious. It also illustrates the disastrous effect 


Gold exported 


upon our trade which resulted from our pre-war free gold 
market. Whenever a foreign nation required gold it had 
only to come to London to secure it, and by withdrawing 
this from the reserves it caused a shrinkage of credit and 
therefore an interference with our trade. This explains 
also why we have had the most variable bank rate in the 
world. 

It may be added that this financial system, which 
threatens the world with disaster, is of British origin, and 
owes its establishment mainly to the Bank of England and 
to Sir Robert Peel, who was advised by Lord Overstone, 
the Chairman of Lloyds Bank. ; 

It was this suicidal financial system that brought this 
country to the verge of ruin during the “hungry ’forties, 
as the result of the deflation policy which was started by 
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Lord Liverpool and continued by Sir Robert Peel, and it 
was in a frantic attempt to save the country from utter ruin 
that Sir Robert Peel adopted the Cobden Free Import policy. 
It was due also to the gold discoveries of California and 
Australia, which brought about the inflation of the currency, 
that we were saved from utter ruin. Curiously enough, the 
benefit which this country received from this inflation policy 
was credited to Free Trade. We have almost a parallel to 
this period in our recent history. Again, the country is being 
brought to the verge of ruin by deflation, and again the 
British Prime Minister of this country is attempting to stem 
the tide of disaster by changing the national foreign trade 
policy. Both Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
failed, however, to understand the real cause of these evils. 

As further proof of the anti-British part played by the 
representatives of this country on behalf of the world-wide 
Money Power, we have evidence in the proceedings of the 
International Financial Conference which was held in 
Brussels in September 1920. It should be remembered 
that the financial affairs of nations are always of the greatest 
possible importance to ALL classes of the community, and 
one would imagine that any responsible Government, in 
appointing members of an important conference such as 
that held in Brussels, would choose members of practically 
all the great trades and professions; but it has been the 
practice of our Governments particularly, to delegate this 
work exclusively to members of the money-lending pro- 
fession. Take, for example, the Cunliffe Currency Com- 
mission. Here was a committee that was appointed to 
advise the Government on the most important matters 
connected with trade and industry, but not a single 
manufacturer or agriculturalist or representative of Labour 
was on that Commission; on the contrary, everyone of 
those appointed was either directly or indirectly a member 
of a banking institution or connected with financial affairs, 
—except one University Professor whose opinions were 
known in advance to be in accordance with the interests 
of the Money Power.. 

To return to the Brussels Conference, the gentlemen 
representing this country were Lord Chalmers (an ex- 
Treasury official), who has been notoriously an upholder 
of the monopolistic banking interests and of the gold 
standard; Mr. Henry Bell, a Director of Lloyds Bank; 
Lord Cullen, a former Governor of the Bank of England; 
whilst the Hon. R. H. Brand, a representative of a foreign 
banking house, namely, Lazard Fréres, was selected as 
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Vice-President of the Conference. Mr. Brand was called 
upon to open the discussion. Space forbids a reproduction 
of the speech of this gentleman, which contains many mis- 
statements, and is, of course, a plea entirely on behalf of 
the banking interests. The main part of his discourse 
was devoted to pointing out the evils of currency inflation, 
and a plea for the gold standard, but the most interesting 
portion of his address is contained in the following words; 
“I am here representing no particular country, but free to 
record the problems before us as a citizen of Europe. I 
have lived my life in the profession of international banking.” 

This was the key-note of the whole discussion, namely, 
that the members of the conference considered that they 
were there to promote the interests of international bankers 
rather than the prosperity of their respective countries, 
Lord Chalmers, who was supposed to look after the in 
terests of this country, in his opening address, said: “I 
approach the problem as Mr. Brand approached it, not as 
representing any one nationality, but as a citizen of the 
world.” And, needless to say, Lord Chalmers followed 
the lead of the international bankers in advocating exclu 
sively what he considered to be the money-lending interests. 

This will give the reader some idea of the way in which 
British interests are “ promoted” by our Government 
officials. The appointment of these financial committees 
rests usually with the Lords of the Treasury. Apparently 
the members of the Cabinet take little interest in these 
matters, or if they do, it is merely to confirm the sugges 
tions made by their financial advisers. 


As further evidence of the secret working of the Money | 


Power, one has only to endeavour to get an expression of 
any unorthodox opinion on finance in any of our daily 
papers to realize the powerful grip that is held on all our 
journals. It will be noticed that every daily and weekly 
journal has to employ a City editor whose views are known 
to be orthodox, and one wonders why these journals go to 
such expense when there is but one opinion dominating 
the entire Press. One City editor would surely suffice for 
all these various journals, which would merely have to 
receive a copy of the one article. 

Some time ago the editor of a certain journal was 
courageous enough to publish a series of articles from the 
pen of the writer on financial topics which were contrary 
to orthodox teachings. Needless to say the editor did not 
long retain his position. The intolerance that is shown 
by the representatives of the Money Power is only equalled 
by that of the religious Churches in all ages. 
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Some years ago, a professor of a California University 
and another of a Pennsylvania College adopted the writer’s 
first work on currency as text-books for their classes. The 
result was that both professors lost their jobs as soon as the 
matter was brought to the attention of the financial sup- 
porters of these seats of learning. 

It has been well said that: “In the domain of political 
economy mere scientific inquiry meets not only the same 
enemies as in all others. The peculiar nature of the material 
with which it deals, summons as foes into the field of battle 
the most violent, mean, and malignant passions of the human 
breast—the furies of private interests.’ And until this 
malignant Monetary Power is destroyed, there will be no 
final or satisfactory solution of the economic problems 
which are now exercising the minds of millions of thinkers 
throughout the world. 

It may be asked why British bankers cling to a system 
which is evidently so disastrous to the trade and industries 
of this country. There is no doubt that those in charge 
of our financial affairs honestly believe that the gold 
standard system has proved beneficial to Great Britain. | 
They, in common with possibly the bulk of our business 
men, imagine that financial prosperity means national 
prosperity, hence their boast that, in spite of the war, London 
remains the world’s monetary centre. 

It is difficult to understand how our wealth-producing 
classes can be so easily deluded. It would not be difficult 
to show that the policy which has made London the world’s 
monetary centre has been extremely injurious to our trade 
and industries. It is quite true that all nations have looked 
to London as the financial centre from which loans could 
be obtained, and it is a lamentable fact that British credit 
was largely responsible for the industrial prosperity of 
Germany, and therefore indirectly one of the causes of the 
Great War. 

Our London financiers were internationalists long before 
the Labour Party was even thought of ; hence their interest 
and advocacy of Free Trade, and it will be found that the 
gold standard is intimately allied with both Free Trade 
and Internationalism. The reason for this is obvious, 
These .policies have opened up the world as a market for 
the sale of British credit, and it will be noticed that the 
profits made by our banking institutions are not seriously 
affected by industrial depression in this country. As an 
example of the world-wide field which the British financial 
system has opened up to the money-lending class, the 
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writer’s experience in Russia in pre-war days may be men- 
tioned. British manufacturers who supplied goods to 
Russia in those days were frequently asked why they could 
not extend the same credit facilities to Russian merchants 
which was offered by the Germans. It was custom 
among the German manufacturers to offer reputable 
Russian houses credit facilities anywhere from one to five 
ears. On one occasion the writer was approached by 4 
ussian agent with a request for five years’ credit, and 
he has seen trade bills accepted by Russian merchants from 
German firms drawn for this period. On inquiry he learned 
that the German manufacturer was able to extend this 
extraordinary credit owing to the support which he received 
from London. A bill which was endorsed by the Russian 
purchaser and the German producer would be forwarded 
to a German bank, and would be endorsed by the bank 
and forwarded to London for discount, and so German 
manufacturers were actually able to secure control of the 
Russian markets by out-bidding the British merchants 
and manufacturers solely through the aid of London 
financiers. It need hardly be stated that no London bank 
would have considered for one moment granting similar 
facilities to British merchants or manufacturers. 

A director of the great Hamburg-American Steamship 
Company once remarked to a friend of the writer: ‘‘ What 
fools the British people are! They furnish us with all the 
credit we need at 4 %, for building up our steamship lines 
with which we intend to sweep British shipping off the 
seas, and whilst they receive 4% we are making 10 %.” 

It was hoped that the disclosures of the war would open 
the eyes of our financiers to this unfair competition to 
which British foreign trade is exposed, and that patriotism 
alone would induce the money-lending class to give at least 
equal facilities to British trade as were formerly granted 
to our opponents. Apparently, however, the war lessons 
have been lost in this instance, as in so many others. There 
is no doubt that very much of the pro-German influence 
that has been at work of late years, has come directly from 
those who have found in Germany a profitable field for their 
investments. 

Whatever may be said against the German people, 
lack of patriotism is not one of their faults. No one could 
accuse German financiers of deliberately sacrificing the 
interests of German merchants and manufacturers for the 
sake of getting an extra percentage on their loans. 
Apparently this temptation is one that our London 
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financiers find it difficult to resist. At any rate, patriotism 
js not a sufficient power to deter those who control British 
credit from supplying it to the highest bidder, regardless 
of the consequences to British trade and industries. 

It may be asked: What final object has the Money 
Power in view ? What is its final goal? The answer is, 
undoubtedly the political control of the world’s affairs. 
It may be said, however, that to a large extent money 
already controls our politics. One has only to witness 
the intimacy existing between our leading professional 
politicians and the leaders of finance to realize how strong 
is the connection between politics and finance. 

One of the immediate objects of our Invisible Rulers 
is to reinstate Germany as an industrial and military power. 
Notwithstanding the claim that London remains the monetary 
centre of the world, the world’s real financial leaders reside 
in New York, most of whom are of German origin, and just 
as our Labour Party have been bound by their leaders to 
the “ Internationale ’’ controlled by German Socialists, so the 
financial affairs of this country are largely under the control 
of the international financiers, the majority of whom are 
foreigners and of strong pro-German sentiments. 

When the leaders of Pan-Germanism realized that their 
nilitary attack on Europe failed, they did not lose heart. 
Qn the contrary, they redoubled their exertions and re- 
solved to bring about German supremacy by their pre-war 
methods which had brought them such signal successes. 

In his well-known work, entitled Germany’s Commercial 
Grip on the World, Professor Hauser of Dijon University 
states that had Germany continued her methods of “* peaceful 
penetration ”’ instead of precipitating the world war, within 
twenty years from the date that war was declared, the bulk of 
the wealth of the world would have been under her control. 

All the evidence at our command points unmistakably 
to the fact that the intention of the Money Power is to 
make Germany supreme and to bring this country into 
subjection to our late enemy. 

Our own Government officials have furnished the means 
by which this can be accomplished, namely, the inflation 
of all debts, the destruction of our industries and trade, 
and the gradual break-up of the British Empire. It 
requires no particular gift of prophecy to foretell that a 
continuation of Currency Deflation, accompanied by free 
imports, must ultimately bring about the final ruin of 
Great Britain. 

ARTHUR KiTsON 
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GERMAN PLOT TO UTILIZE THE LABOUR 
PARTY 


How far does the public understand that the British Labour 
Party has pledged itself to obey instructions issued mainly 
from Germany should there be serious danger of wap} 
The public, however, does now seem aware that th 
‘*Sozialistische Arbeiter Internationale,” born at the Socialig, 
International Congress held at Hamburg last May, is mail 
a German or Pan-German association, Its principal 
officials and promoters are notorious for their pro-Germay 
policy. If the Governments of the Allied Powers would 
only publish what they know about the delegates who 
attended the Hamburg Congress as representatives of the 
Allied nations, there would be startling revelations. The 
wonder is that a greater number of them were not shot 
while the ‘“‘D.O.R.A.” laws, of the various countries 
concerned, were still in force. Indeed, the fact that 
many were spared is in itself a conclusive proof of the influeng 
Germany was still able to exercise within the countrig 
with which it was actually at war. 

That this should be so was one of the reasons why 
several Governments, especially the French and German 
Governments, were very much opposed to the creation of 
any sort of working-class or revolutionary Internationals, 
There was the French Dufaure Law of 1873 that punished 
with five years’ imprisonment anyone, but more especially 
any foreigner, who attempted to establish an international 
organization of working-men. The German Law allowed 
the creation of Trade Unions and even allowed them to 
hold international congresses, but seized their funds and 
dissolved their unions if they spoke of politics. Thus 
when, in 1881, a few earnest British and French Trade 
Unionists and Socialists met together secretly to plan some 
method of overcoming these oppressive laws, the task was 
both difficult and dangerous. Public opinion, it is true, 
was sympathetic. Tolerance, freedom of speech, and freedom 
of association was demanded on all sides; but, had th 
results of the recent Hamburg Congress been foreseen, 
more hesitation might have been shown in granting su¢b 
freedom to international associations. Yet, strange to say, 
the Socialists themselves realized these dangers far mow 
clearly than those who wished to maintain the laws agains 
Internationals. The latter had theoretical objections, tht 
former had had ten years’ practical experience. The Fint 
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International had been founded in 1862, and by 1872 it 
had fallen to pieces. 

The practical experience of these ten years had taught 
that it was much easier to talk of internationalism, universal 
peace, and brotherhood than to realize any such happy 
dreams. The delegates might desire to unite, but such 
wity was to be carried out, in practice, according to the 
methods and principles adopted in their own country. 
The British delegates thought their Trade Unions were 
far and away the most successful and the best organized 
in the world ; while the German Social Democrats agreed 
with Karl Marx in calling them ‘“‘swinehounds” who 
had no notion of political economy. As in time it became 
quite evident the Germans intended, indeed were in fact, 
dominating the International, the various nations rebelled, 
and the First International broke to pieces. 

Therefore the first thought of those who, ten years 
later, attempted to create another International, was how 
to prevent a repetition of that which had caused the previous 
failure. Care must be taken to prevent any one nation 
dominating over the other nations. But to dominate a 
centre of authority is necessary. Thus it was decided that 
there should be no General Council or Executive Committee. 
Acentralized authority would become a centre of intrigue, 
and end by being captured by the partisans of a special 
interest or country, and thus the International would 
cease to be international. So there was no General Council, 
or Bureau or Executive Committee. But, as far as possible, 
the International would meet every year and attend to 
its own business instead of relegating it to a committee 
of some sort. Before separating, the town and nation 
would be selected for the next congress. The secretary 
in that country would act as general secretary of the forth- 
coming congress. But he had so few functions that he 
was called the letter-box, for he was only expected to forward 
letters from country to country. 

As for the congresses themselves, all proposals were 
to be printed six weeks in advance, so that no resolutions 
could be discussed unless it had first been duly considered 
by each of the nations represented. Thus surprise snatch 
votes would be avoided. All this, it may be objected, is 
ancient history, but it is history the Labour Party apparently 
iores. The tragedy of the actual situation is that the 
costly experience of an entire generation has been recklessly 
thrown aside by the present leaders of the Labour Party. 
They have had the presumption to put themselves at the 
VOL. LXXXII 45 
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head of an international movement—the most intricate 
complicated, and dangerous of all movements—withou 
having served any apprenticeship whatsoever. Because they 
were good managers of British organizations they thought 
they could deal with all other nations. They did not even 
know how little other nations appreciated, approved, o 
felt in the lest inclined to follow British customs. 

Worse far than this, for it constitutes a national dangey, 
they are unaware of the secret German propaganda that 
is working in their midst. Yet the history of the Inte. 
national Socialist Movement is a startling example of what 
this underground organization has accomplished. Let th 
principles on which the Second International was founded 
in 1882 be compared with the Constitution of the Inte. 
national recently established at Hamburg, and it will be 
seen that everything has been reversed so that the ney 
International may be of military service in the restorm- 
tion of German military supremacy. Of course this would 
not have happened had it been possible to maintain the 
rules on which the Second International was established, 
They remained in force for some ten years, and they wer 
years of peace, progress, and harmony. It was not until 
‘the Zurich Congress of 1893 that the Germans began t 
convert the Second International into a Pan-Germa 
association. Blunders were committed ; still it was nobody's 
fault if Defnet, the General Secretary—the ‘‘letter-box” 
secretary—fell dead when running to catch a train. Then 
his successor, Jean Volders lost his reason, broke the rules, 
and died in a mad house. At the same time the French 
influence was greatly weakened by what was known a 
the Allemanist split, and the British Trade Union Parlia 
mentary Committee drifted away, while the Americans failed 
to attend. 

All this helped the Germans in obtaining the mastership 
of the Second International in spite of what had been done, 
and successfully done, during ten years, to prevent any 
such domination. But this was not achieved without 
considerable resistance, and an organized rebellion to fre 
the International from the Germans would have begun 4t 
the Congress about to meet at Vienna in August 1914 
had it not been for the war. Various schemes were dit 
cussed. As it was very difficult to get any question befor 
the Congresses not of direct interest to Germany, ther 
was a proposal to form another International, an Inter 
national of English-speaking peoples. Britain, the United 
States, and the Colonies, if acting separately, might have 
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suggested to Germany a more modest and correct con- 
ception of its own importance. 

As the Germans had thus remained the undisturbed 
masters of the Second International, they frequently tried 
to revive it during, and after, the war. Only Pan-German 
elements responded. Such organizations as the British Social 
Democratic Federation refused to be entrapped by attending 
any of these proposed meetings. The Labour Party, how- 
ever, were ultimately inveigled to send delegates to the 
“German Whitewashing Conference” held at Berne in 1919 
and the similar gathering at Lucerne. At Berne, especially, 
the Labour Party delegates scandalized the onlooking 
representatives of the European Press by their friendly 
intercourse with some of the worst German and Bolshevist 
agents ; men of such character that they were driven out 
of Switzerland by the police. Then again, later, in August 
1920, a better and more reputable international congress 
was held at Geneva, where the champagne provided by 
German and Bolshevist agents was less in evidence, but 
the British Labour Party was there helping Germany in 
preference to France. The British Social Democratic 
Federation, however, continued to keep its hands clean 
by refusing to mix with such dubious company. 

Unfortunately, death once more favoured German 
interests. Both Mr. H. M. Hyndman and Mrs. Hyndman 
died before the Hamburg Congress. The German propa- 
ganda was able to record yet one other success. Contrary 
to the policy established in 1884, and stoutly maintained 
by their principal leader, the late Mr. H. M. Hyndman, 
the Social Democratic Federation sent a delegate to Hamburg. 
This was, however, in such flagrant contradiction to the 
policy they had followed so faithfully for so many years 
that, it is to be hoped, there must have been some mis- 
understanding. Now that the sinister results of the Hamburg 
Qongress are becoming apparent, many delegates will be 
anxious to repudiate their connection with what will probably 
and ultimately be qualified as a treasonable conspiracy. 

There are some things that cannot be repeated too 
often. Does this country realize that the delegates who, 
at Hamburg, professed to represent more than three million 
members of the Labour Party, pledged all these affiliated 
members to obey the Constitution of the new Labour and 
Socialist International. Do they understand, according 
to Article V of the Constitution, they had promised that 
“in conflicts between nations the International shall be 
recognized as the highest authority ?” 
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Therefore, if this Pan-German International decrees that 
England is in the wrong and must not fight, then the 
British subjects represented at Hamburg may be called 
upon to refuse to join the British Army, to make or trang 
port war munitions, etc. It will not matter what op 
Government, though freely elected by the whole nation, 
may say. Clauses or Articles III and IV of the Constitution 


distinctly state :— 

** (III). The Labour and Socialist International can only 
become a reality if its decisions in all international question 
are binding on its affiliated bodies. The resolutions ¢f 
the International will therefore imply a self-imposed limit, 
tion of the autonomy of the affiliated organizations. 

**(IV). The Labour and Socialist International is not 
only an effective instrument in peace but just as absolutely 
essential during war.” 

The Hamburg Congress thus decided that all nations 
must be willing to sacrifice their own country and hold 
no independent opinions of their own. They must render 
themselves fit to obey implicitly this central Pan-German 
and autocratic authority. This was the work of fow 


hundred and sixty-two delegates. Of these delegates nine § 


represented the Labour Party and Trade Union Congress, 
ten the Independent Labour Party, one the Fabian Society, 
and one the Social Democractic Federation. Thus ther 
-were twenty-one British delegates as against four hundred and 
forty-one delegates who claimed to represent altogether, 
including the British, thirty different countries. Then, a 
a climax—an incomprehensible climax to anyone who 
thinks of the implied meaning and obligations—we ar 


told, on page 8 of the official report, presented to the 
Annual Conference held in London in June this year, 
that : 

“With the exception of the revolution on Russia, al 
the reports of the Commissions, including that of th 
new constitution, were adopted unanimously as Congres 
Resolutions.” 

Thus was the birthright of more than three million 
free-born British subjects voted away by four hundred and 
sixty-two delegates from thirty different countries. These 
delegates, about whom we know very little, except that 
their principal leaders are notorious for their Pan-German 
sympathies, have decided that no member of this new 
International shall be allowed to have a conscience of his 
own. It may be said that, if war comes, and the membes 
of the Labour Party are called upon, by the International, 
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to take such action as will help to assure the defeat of the 
British forces, not many would obey such an order. But 
gome would, and in any case it is not right. We are 
supposed to be an honourable people, and, therefore, we 
should not make promises we are not at all likely to fulfil. 
But evil communications corrupt good manners. The 
labour Party leaders unfortunately have, of late years, 
especially on the Continent, notably at Berne, caused some 
consternation by associating with very unscrupulous political 
agents and intriguers. It is to be feared, therefore, they 
occasionally forget how the British people won world-wide 
trust and respect. The lesson Hamburg inflicts should, 
for the honour of our country, bring them back to more 
wholesome traditions. 

An agitation should be started at once calling upon the 
Labour Party to withdraw its adhesion to the Constitution 
voted at Hamburg for the Labour and Socialist International. 
Such constitutions require very careful study and discussion, 
not by Germans only but by all the nations concerned. 
Much of such experience exists, but it must be sought 
from all sides. How could the four hundred and sixty-two. 
delegates understand and foresee all the bearings of such a 
constitution during the few hours given them to study the 
subject 2 No one can blame the delegates who frankly 
and honestly declare they did not realize they might be 
called upon to commit high treason. Such a preposterous 
demand had never been made before, and very few people 
could have imagined it would be made now. But the 
delegates must act promptly. If they hesitate, they will 
engender mistrust. The repudiations or resignations should 
flow in at once. 

The difficulty is that in England the Labour Party 
leaders themselves know so little about the subject. Yet 
it has often been discussed in private, in secret international 
congresses, and in public, only all this happened before 
present leaders took upon themselves the responsibility 
of dealing with questions they had had no opportunity of 
studying. Still they might have inquired what had already 
happened, and studied; for instance the great debate between 
Gustave Hervé and Bebel at the congress, the Second 
International held at Stuttgart, in 1907. Then, after all, 
the question is very simple, for what can the Labour Party 
do in case of war? Composed almost entirely of Trade 
Unionists obviously their most effective means of action is 
tostrike. On the Continent Gustave Hervé had successfully 
established a daily newspaper called La (Guerre Social, 
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whose principal purpose was to preach in favour of a general 
strike to prevent war. At Stuttgart he challenged the 
Germans to say what they would do. A memorable and 
stirring debate ensued which was widely reported in the 
European Press and especially by The Times, so that our 
Labour Party leaders have no excuse for ignoring these 
things. 

The practical result was that Bebel very honestly 
declared that the German Social Democratic Party was 
not prepared to take any part in such a movement. 

‘**Then,” exclaimed Hervé, “I have wasted my life 
serving the King of Prussia,”—which is a French idiom 
meaning serving the enemy. 

In England and at various international Trade Union 
congresses, the matter was viewed differently. A general 
strike was considered unnecessary and impossible. The 
working-classes themselves would be the first to starve, 
But war itself could easily be rendered impossible by partial 
strikes, which the other workers, not on strike, could help 
to support. Even if there was only a partial strike in 
the coal mines, among the railway servants, and transport- 
workers generally, it would be impossible to move armies, 
Then again the Germans were asked what they could do. 
Many persons believed the answer they have often given, 
but the war has demonstrated their clever duplicity. They 
explained that, as Trade Unionists, the German Law 
forbade them to discuss politics. If they spoke or voted 
on such an obviously political subject as the question of 
war, the Government would dissolve their Trade Unions 
and confiscate their funds. So they were readily granted 
permission to abstain. But outside, over a friendly bock, 
they did not fail to express as private individuals their 
sympathy with the movement and their willingness to 
support such strikes. Nevertheless, when the war came, 
every German who could fight, did fight. The women 
worked in the place of the men at the front and there were 
no “conscientious objectors.” 

Of course this threat of a strike is one of the most 
effective weapons in the hands of the German Secret Service 
propaganda; which, as already explained in these pages, 
Stieber was the first to organize after the disturbances of 
1848 in Berlin. Even if there is no war and no strike against 
war, the fact that such strikes are threatened must weaken 
the Governments concerned. Obviously the Constitution 
now adopted by the Labour and Socialist International, 
at Hamburg establishes order and system, and creates 4 
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machine for the disciplined execution of instructions given. 
Thus it hopes that “its decisions in all International 
questions ” will become “‘ binding on its affiliated bodies.” 
Considering how and by whom this new International has 
been created, there can be no doubt that these decisions 
will be favourable to German interests. Therefore, if 
extreme measures are considered necessary, it is not the 
Germans who will be called upon to go on strike in the 
coal mines or where war munitions are manufactured. 
Besides, the last war too clearly demonstrated that the 
Germans would not do anything of the sort. On the 
contrary, they would proudly break all their promises 
so as to prove their patriotism. But among the Allies, 
where the German secret propaganda service has been so 
active for more than half a century, the position is very 
different. 

Here, in England, it was possible for Frederic Engels 
to suggest the formation of the Independent Labour Party. 
In his published letters, Engels actually boasts how, with 
the help of members of Karl Marx’s family, he hoped the 
Germans would gebosst (boss) the British working-men. 
It cannot be denied that the Independent Labour Party 
has constantly defended German interests, and this perhaps 
explains why the Kaiser was so friendly with Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and invited him to dinner some three years 
before the war, or more precisely on May 18, 1911. Then 
one of the principal organizers of the Union of Democratic 
control was rather celebrated for his work in the service 
of the Kaiser. Apart from direct German influence, there 
is a widespread school of sentimentalists in this country 
who imagine the Germans are actuated by a spirit of loving- 
kindness and will become our firm friends if we only let 


_ them down quite gently. Again, the law actually sanctioned 


the existence of conscientious objectors, and allowed any 
amount of treasonable and discouraging things to be said 
and printed even during the war. 

What wonder then, if, under such circumstances, the 
fact that the Labour Party has accepted, without protest, 
the Constitution of the International is looked upon as 
evidence that a promise of military support from Great 
Britain would not be considered as wholly reliable? Thus 
does Great Britain become less great than it used to be. 
Our financial credit also is less likely to improve, and the 
Labour Party thus contributes to increase the number of 
unemployed. If confidence in the maintenance of peace 
was fimly established, prosperity would soon revive. But 
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there is the New International with a Constitution calculated 
to encourage war by the means it creates of weakeni 
the Allies. What hope then can we have of peace, unlegg 
indeed, the British people promptly repudiates the Labour 
Party’s new .Pan-German International ? 


ADOLPHE SMITH 
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FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 


THE incidence of this terrible epidemic amongst cattle 
called Foot and Mouth Disease is really becoming alarming, 
especially so since at present little, if anything, is being 
done to increase the slight knowledge we have. Apparently 
Government officials in no way advise that experimental 
work should be carried out; in fact, the chief adviser to 
the Ministry, in his Report to the Departmental Committee, 
stated that it was inadvisable to carry out experiments 
even on an island, as there would be a great risk of the 
disease, so he states, spreading to the mainland. In fact, 
the question was put by Mr. Lane Fox asking if it would 
not be safe to carry on experiments even on an island; the 
answer: “‘I really do not think it would be safe on an 
island near the mainland.” It has also been stated by the 
same authority that he would not care to carry on investi- 
gations in a laboratory and guarantee to keep foot and 
mouth disease in the place, and limit it only to that place. 
The Germans have carried out a certain number of experi- 
ments, but it is extremely difficult to get authentic reports 
of the results. Wein England, as far as I am aware, have 
done but little if any investigation, for the sole reason, 
in my opinion, that the heads of our Departments are so 
convinced that slaughter is the only remedy. Having made 
up their minds on this point, the results have come to lead 
to only one conclusion, namely, that investigation is placed 
in the background. This is, indeed, a great pity, and in 
fact a calamity, as once you have made up your mind that 
the only cure is slaughter, then investigation is blown to 
the wind, and I consider that this is an extremely dangerous 
conclusion to come to, as it leaves no open door which 
will give rise to any hope of finding a preventative, as pre- 
ventative there must be. The present epidemic of foot 
and mouth disease is alarming, both financially and com- 
mercially. Further, animals are being slaughtered which 
we may never be able to replace. I myself, were I so un- 
lucky as to have the disease on my farms, would have at 
least ten years’ experimental work destroyed, as I am 
breeding a type of pig which I hope will be a far better 
animal for the butcher and bacon curer than anything we 
have at present bred in this country. The work is entirely 
experimental, and it takes from eight to ten years for 
ground-work only. 
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Likewise, with dairying herds of cows, it may take 
fifteen or twenty years to build up cows of known milking 
characters which they pass on to their offspring. I consider 
that it is really time that some investigation should be 
carried out to try to further our knowledge of this com. 
plaint. It has been suggested that the spread of the disease 
is due to bird migration; entirely theory without any 
great foundation. It has been suggested that the disease 
has been carried from the Continent by the mud off the 
tyres of motor-cars returning from abroad; it has also 
been suggested that small particles of the discharge from the 
mouths of infected animals have been carried by the wind, 
Further, it has been suggested that vegetables imported 
from abroad are the cause of epidemics; other suggestions 
are that hides of infected animals are imported into Great 
Britain; other suggestions are that fodder, such as oats, 
hay, and even maize are causes of initial outbreaks. Another 
great cry is that hay and straw used as packing materials, 
carry the disease. It has also been suggested that milk 
imported from the Continent, and even butter, are sources 
from which we may become infected. Again, many suggest 
that cattle imported into Great Britain are sources of infee- 
tion. In fact, every known conceivable method of infection 
has been suggested, and each one held by certain. schools 
to be the source. There are a large number of people who 
write me and state that the spread of the disease to our 
country is done with malice and for a purpose. This may 
or may not be, but it is really colossal the ignorance that 
we show as regards our knowledge of these epidemics, and 
in these days of scientific research it is high time that the 
authorities make up their minds that sooner or later further 
knowledge must be obtained on behalf of agriculture. The 
disease is widespread enough that ample opportunities arise 
of securing the virus. 

Now to describe the disease. It is called foot and mouth 
disease because it chiefly affects the feet and the mucous 
membrane of the mouth of the animal. Blisters appear, 
inside the mouth and on the tongue of the affected animal; 
vesicles also appear around the hoofs at the junction of the 
hoof with the limb. The result of this pathological con- 
dition is that the animal becomes lame and, of course, a8 
the result of the blisters in the mouth, the animal is unable 
to eat; it is also unable to swallow its saliva, with the 
result it slobbers freely. Everyone knows that the smallest 
blister, spot, or ulcer on one’s own tongue is very painful; 
then just imagine what the state of the mouth of an animal 
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may be, suffering from these blisters. The disease is rarely 
seen in any other animal but sheep, cattle, pigs, and goats. 
Thus it chiefly affects animals with the cloven hoof. It is 
stated that the disease is communicable to human beings; 
if so it must be extremely rare. I personally do not believe 
that it is communicable—at least I cannot find sufficient 
evidence in my investigation to justify the correctness of 
this statement. One has come across people who state 
that the disease is communicable to human beings, but 
when this evidence is further searched they have never seen 
it themselves, but state that they were informed that so 
and so contracted the disease. It is stated by some 
authorities, especially amongst Continental experts, that 
horses have been known to have become infected, but I can 
find in England no one whom I have questioned very care- 
fully who has seen the disease amongst horses. Other 
authorities state that the disease is also communicable to 
rabbits, foxes, and in fact almost any animal, yet there is 
no real evidence in favour of this. So many shots are fired 
in the dark by so-called experts, that when you sift down 
their evidence you always find that they quote someone 
else. Let us take two well-known authorities, Sir Stewart 
Stockman, the head of the Veterinary Department of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and undoubtedly a man of world- 
wide reputation and, of course, the highest opinion that 
we can have on veterinary subjects, then let us take Pro- 
fessor Bang, of Copenhagen. Sir Stewart Stockman stated 
that the virus could not live longer than three to four 
months, whereas Professor Bang, a man of Continental 
reputation, a professor, and the chief veterinary adviser to 
the Danish Government, stated quite definitely that the 
virus could live twelve months. This matter could easily 
be settled by laboratory experiments. There would be no 
need to use cattle, as any other susceptible animal, such as 
the goat, could quite easily be kept under laboratory con- 
ditions. The disease is stated to be due to a virus—the 
name virus means that it is a poison of some kind—but 
up to the present the specific infective agent has not been 
found. Experiments have been carried out by Professor 
Loeffler, the well-known German pathologist, who has 
worked for many years on the disease. In his opinion the 
disease is caused by a small germ or microbe that we cannot 
see with the highest power of any microscope; so small is 
this microbe that it will pass through the ordinary porcelain 
filter. This has been definitely proved by placing the 
infected material in a porcelain filter, and yet the infective 
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substances pass through. This he was able to show quite 
definitely, as when he injected the fluid that had passed 
through the filter into a susceptible animal, the animal 
suffered from foot and mouth disease, whereas if the organism 
or microbe were the size of the smallest bacillus we know 
of to-day, it would be intercepted by the filter. There are 
very many other diseases which are known to be caused 
by these so-called ultra-visible virus. Swine fever in pigs 
is presumably due to a similar type of small organism, 
Small-pox may quite likely be of the same nature; by this 
I do not mean that the virus of small-pox is the virus of 
foot and mouth disease, but that the organism that causes 
these diseases is so small that they are beyond our present 
microscopes. There isno doubt that it will be extremely diff- 
cult, even if we do find out the organism—if we were certain 
of the infectiousness of the disease—to say how long the 
virus remains active. Are there carriers of the disease such 
as there are of “‘ typhoid fever,” and hosts of other important 
points which are quite easily found out by experimental 
work; and until this experimental work is carried out, we 
shall be quite in the dark, and as the result of being in the 
dark preventative treatment is impossible. The disease in 
this country was first noticed in August 1839—it was first 
present on the Continent, from where it undoubtedly was 
conveyed to England. The disease continued during the 
next two years in a virulent state, and a period of three 
years was passed with but few cases; then, in 1849, there 
was another severe epidemic. In 1862 the disease broke 
out at the showground of the Royal Agricultural Society 
at Battersea, no doubt brought by some French cattle. 
In 1871, 52,000 outbreaks were reported, and undoubtedly 
there were double this number. The disease was very 
prevalent in Ireland at this time, and every few years the 
disease has appeared in an epidemic form. In 1920, 11,665 
animals were slaughtered, chiefly sheep. Yorkshire appar- 
ently has had the largest number of outbreaks. During 
1922 there were 556. The cost of gross compensation 
during 1922 was £790,244 5s. 1d., that is from January 24th 
to October Ist. In all probability the gross compensation 
for the 1923 epidemic which is now raging will cost the 
country a larger sum than this enormous figure. During 
the 1922 epidemic 23,000 cattle, 21,000 sheep, 9,000 pigs 
and 48 goats were slaughtered; in all probability the 
majority of these cattle were not store cattle, but were 
dairy herds. The figures of the present epidemic are not 
to hand. From a large number of letters received by me 
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from farmers who were unlucky in having the disease on 
their farms, they state that the death-rate from the disease 
was never high; in fact, Professor Bang, who is the chief 
authority on this disease, states that the death-rate in the 
majority of epidemics is barely one-half per cent. amongst 
adult animals ; but one letter from a large sheep farmer in 
the North states that in 1875 foot and mouth disease broke 
out on his farm. His sheep had been fed on turnips during 
December, and the disease broke out the first week in 
February. Amongst 350 ewes the epidemic was fairly 
virulent, and he states that from the 350 ewes he sold 532 
lambs. The ewes lambed down about March 25th, barely 
two months after the infection started. He lost only two 
or three ewes during lambing, which he states might have 
occurred in the absence of foot and mouth disease; but 
on the east side of the turnip-field he had 120 hoggs, they 
caught the disease, but not a single one died. Now comes 
the most interesting point; he had six tupp hoggs with 
only a wire fence between them and the 120 sick hoggs, 
yet they showed no signs of the disease. He further states 
that a half mile eastwards he had 200 Cheviot ewes, which 
were also being well fed, and yet they never contracted the 
disease. There were also 320 half-bred gimmers on the 
south side of the turnip-field; they never were infected. 
As he states, they had ample opportunity, being only a 
few hundred yards away from the infected stock, of con- 
tracting foot and mouth disease. This does not confirm 
the theory held out by most experts, that the disease is 
carried by birds. Can it be that the question of feeding 
enters largely into the resistance of certain animals to 
certain infections ? 

We are all aware of the prevalence and increase of 
tubercular disease amongst cattle and pigs to-day; this 
is undoubtedly a question of feeding, and not a question of 
infection. Infection takes place because the animals, owing 
to modern methods of feeding, have lost their natural 
immunity to certain diseases. The incubation period of the 
disease, that is, the period that it takes from the moment 
that the animal is exposed to disease up to the time it shows 
the first symptom, may be as short as two days or as long 
as ten days. Here, again, there is a great difference of 
opinion between experts, but one can take it that the Con- 
tinental authorities are much more used to the disease 
than we. The pig has apparently a shorter incubation period 
than cattle, which may be only as short as twenty-four 
hours. The first symptom shown by the animal is generally 
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that it eats less, seems unwell, and if a milking-cow, gives 
less milk. The temperature rises at once to 104° to 105° RF, 
but this only lasts a few days. Vesicles and bladders form 
in the mouth, on the nostrils, and around the hoofs. Ip 
cows the vesicles may occur on the skin around the teats; 
these vesicles are filled with at first a clear fluid, which of 
course contains the infective virus. Sheep and pigs, owing 
to the soreness of the feet, walk about on their knees, saliva 
dribbles out of their mouth, and cows make a loud smacki 

noise with their lips. These vesicles may be the size of 4 
sixpenny-piece, or may be as large as half-a-crown. Ther 
is no deep-rooted inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the mouth, which heals rapidly. In the case of vesicles 
of the foot, these may on rare occasions become deep, and 
it has been known for the animal to lose its hoof, but in 
all probability this is a secondary infection by other septic 
bacteria. The disease lasts from seven to fourteen da 

during which time the animal becomes very thin, due of 
course to the inability to eat food owing to the soreness of 
its mouth. Amongst the number of letters that I have 
received, all the farmers are emphatic that animals that 
have had foot and mouth disease fatten very rapidly. This 
is not only the opinion of a few farmers, but of the majority, 
The disease is very prevalent in Russia, Germany, Den- 
mark, Belgium, and France. The French people state that 
it is spread from Germany, so do the Danes, as well as the 
Dutch. The Germans, on the other hand, state that the 
disease comes to them from Russia, where it is always 
present. Some of the Continental epidemics, however, have 
been extremely virulent, with a high death-rate. The disease 
of late years has found its way to South America, where, 
I am informed, it can be seen in the local markets, and that 
very little is being done, except good feeding. In Germany 
the disease was uninterrupted from 1886 to 1905. In 1892 
there were affected in Germany 1,504,000 sheep and goats. 
There is no doubt that after severe epidemics the disease 
dies away for the next few years. In all ee ry 
partial immunity is conferred on most animals. Amongst 
the letters received by me, in one of them is a statement 
that one cow on a certain farm which was visited by foot 
and mouth disease never became infected, and strange t@ 
relate her three-year-old heifer, her two-year-old steer, and het 
calf never caught the disease. This may explain certaif 
statements made by farmers that the disease is not always 
contagious. In Denmark killing is at first resorted to, but 
generally ends in isolation. One attack usually confers 
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an immunity on that animal. It is frequently taught that 
the virus is easily destroyed, say for instance after drying 
for twenty-four hours, and is easily killed by ordinary 
antiseptics and heat. Professor Bang is of opinion that 
the disease may persist outside the body and yet be able 
to infect after a period of twelve months. The milk of 
cows infected by foot and mouth disease is highly infectious, 
so also is the butter manufactured from infected milk. 
One farmer proved this quite definitely, so he writes me, 
by giving the milk of infected cows to his pigs, when they 
immediately contracted the disease; but as a rule the 
disease is not very virulent in the pig. Several epidemics 
have occurred in England, tending to show that human 
beings who have been in contact with infected animals can 
readily carry the infection to other farms. I think it is 
now quite decided that even the clothes of those who have 
been in contact with infected animals can infect the clothes 
of a second party, who can in turn infect healthy animals 
by coming in contact with them. In the above statements 
the reader can readily realize the serious conditions that 
are attached to this plague. If it is dependent upon infec- 
tion from abroad by means of either birds, fodder, insects 
or air, then it is high time that we should know or at least 
try to know more about the infection than we do. If, on 
the other hand, did we know that the disease is brought in 
by importation of animals from foreign countries, then this 
importation should be stopped. Still, we are in the dark. 
If, on the other hand, cattle that have had the disease 
become carriers, and have the power to infect at some 
future occasion other animals, surely here again is a great 
field for investigation. One thing is certain, that if the 
above conclusions are true, then slaughter on a large scale 
is not going to rid the country of this disease, it would be 
far wiser to isolate the animals and thus confer a temporary 
immunity on the affected animals. The position is an 
extremely difficult one for the Ministry, and no one with 
the least amount of knowledge of immunity can feel other- 
wise; but yet although the difficulties are great, so they 
were great with bubonic plague, yet this disease has suc- 
tumbed to scientific research. The heads of our Depart- 
ment state that it would be highly dangerous to carry out 
mn investigation. This I entirely deny. My profession 
have carried out investigations with much more virulent 
infections than that of foot and mouth disease. The society 
to which I have the honour to be its President, namely the 
Pig Breeders’ Scientific Society, are extremely keen to 
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gather all the information from anyone who has had pep 
sonal experience of this disease. I would welcome any 
such evidence from any reader of the National Review, 
The Council of my Society feel that the time has come 
when we can no longer sit down and state that the only 
treatment is slaughter. There must be a large umber 
young, keen, and knowledgeable immuniologists among 4 
younger generation of medical men who are quite capa 
of tackling such a disease as this. It is of no use handj 
over this investigation to eminent authorities, as even# 
they had the inclination to do so they have not the time; fo 
if anyone has risen to the top of the tree, his time i 
taken up in administration wholly. The Germans, I am 
informed, have found a serum which, they state, has beep 
highly successful in conferring immunity on cattle which 
have been exposed to infection. Surely, if this is true, then 
it is high time that we prepared a similar serum. One of 
the greatest difficulties that the Ministry have to deal with, 
is that they are not immediately informed of the origin of 
an attack. Farmers and stock-keepers should at all times 
keep a careful look-out for animals that show the least 
sign of this most infectious disease, and report immediately 
to authorities. ._The best answer that can be given to tho 
who are not in favour of experimenting is the answer given 
by Professor Da Jong, the well-known Professor of Patho 
logy at the State Veterinary School at Utrecht. He wa 
asked by Mr. Bathurst, M.P., if it was not difficult to 
trace the disease when you cannot recognize the germ % 
present in food or other suspected articles. This was his 
answer: We do not know the virus of rabies in the d 
and yet we can combat it; there are other diseases wi 
filtrable virus and we cannot see the germ, but we can 
combat the disease. 

I will just end by quoting from a letter which I hav 
just received from a very well-known veterinary surgeon, 
who is a B.Sc. and F.R.V.C. He states the following words: 
‘How the virus actually arrives in this country may b 
a matter of opinion on which each of us is entitled to his 
own views, but I fancy that imported cattle will provide 


all the explanation that circumstances demand. In the]. 


only outbreak in West Kent of recent years I found sever 
teen out of twenty Irish cattle badly affected. By imme 
diate isolation of the farm and very stringent disinfectio 
of all human in-contacts (including myself), before the 
Ministry had even confirmed the outbreak, the disease wat 
stamped out without further spread. Curiously enough, 
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local farmers’ unions passed what might be called a vote 
of censure on the diagnosis, their contention being that since 
the disease did not spread it could not possibly be foot and 
mouth disease. I feel quite convinced that the disease in 
this case was introduced into Kent by one of the beasts 
acting as a ‘carrier.’ The heifer incriminated had what 
looked like an old ‘foul in the foot,’ lesion freshly split 
open, and presented on this leg a number of lesions obviously 
several days older than those on the other beasts. This 
question of carriers is not a new one, but it does not seem 
to have received the attention that the importance of the 
question warrants. Bang has recorded a case of a carrier 
very similar to that responsible for the Kent outbreak, 
and his authority demands respect.” 

When we take into consideration the possibility of 
carriers of this sort combined with spread of the virus on 
human clothing, boots, etc., we have what many will con- 
sider a sufficient explanation of the prevalence of the disease 
in this country. The best possible way of testing the 
importance of in-contacts would be to disinfect them, and 
one may hope that this will become a general practice. 


M. J. RowLanps 
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FLOTSAM AND JETSAM* 


To pass from Xenophanes to Hipponax is like passing 
from misty mountain heights to a squalid street in an 
unlovely town. One specimen of the man’s coarse mind 
will suffice. This is what he has to say about marriage, 
of which Homer had written ‘‘ There is nothing mightier 
and nobler than when man and wife are of one heart and 
mind in a house, a grief to their foes and to their friends 
great joy, but their own hearts know it best”? (Butcher 
and Lang). 
Here is the contribution of Hipponax to the same sacred 

subject : 

A wife gives pleasure just two days in all: 

One day’s her marriage, one’s her funeral. 


A brute, yes, but he invented the scazon iambic. And 
though, being a vile man, he invented it for base uses, for 
lampoons and cruel epigrams, with the gall of bitterness 
in the last dragging word, the same metre in the hands of 
Catullus was transformed to a lovely thing and became 
a joy for ever. A single line must suffice to prove this. 
Catullus, at the close of a year of wanderings, records the 
happiness with which we return to our home, our very own, 


Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto, 


a line which loses something even in Calverley’s beautiful 
version ‘‘ And nestle on the pillow of our dreams.” It is 
good to think that the ugly invention of that beast Hipponax 
was lifted by genius into other associations, “‘the consecration 
and the poet’s dream,”’ of home. 

Of Theognis, who comes next but one to Hipponax in 
the Anthologia Lyrica, nearly 1,400 lines survive. Apparently 
he was considered to be well adapted for reading in school, 
and to this, rather than to any special merit in his poetry, 
must be ascribed the preservation of so considerable 4 
portion of his writings. Not that he is a bad poet by any 
means. His level is quite high, and, as Quintilian said of 
Horace, “‘insurgit aliquando.” Let me give examples of 
those ‘‘ occasional heights’ to which here and there he 
attains. In the first piece, which is probably more famous 
than anything else which the poet wrote, he taxes Cyrnus, 
his friend, with ingratitude. 

* Continued from December number, p. 557. 
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*Tis yours to wander lightly, winged by me, 
From land to land across the boundless sea, 

And always, on the lips of many men, 

You shall be part of every feast, and when 
Choirs young and lovely render honour due 

With shrill-toned pipings, they shall sing of you, 
Clear-voiced, and even though you pass beneath 
Earth’s dark abyss to dwell with mournful death, 
You shall not lose your glory, but shall be, 
Cyrnus, for ever, a deathless memory, 

And pass through Hellas and the isles, though dead, 
Across the teeming sea unharvested. 

You shall not need to ride: the shining car 

O’ the Muses violet-crowned shall bear you far, 
And all who care for song shall tell your fame 

So long as earth is earth and sun is flame. 

Yet I from you have little honour. Nay, 

You word me as a child. Your pledge is play. 


This sort of thing has often been done since, but has it 
ever been done better? The second poem which I have 
chosen is in praise of hope, the one divine blessing which 
was left us when the other gracious gods and goddesses 
departed heavenwards. In later days the Grecks came to 
think poorly of Hope, as a goddess who tempted men to 
their ruin. Theognis has nothing but praise for her. 


Hope among men, true-hearted Hope, lives on 
Alone of gods. The rest to heaven are gone. 
Faith, mighty goddess, and self-reverence 

Are gone. The Graces, friend, have parted hence. 
Fear of the gods has vanished from mankind 

And righteous oaths have now no power to bind. 
Man’s piety is dead: no more he heeds 

The old good customs and the ancient creeds. 
But, while you live and see the sun, revere 

The gods, and think that Hope is always near. 
And when you kneel to the gods and tribute bring 
Pay Hope the first, the last, thankoffering. 


Not a remarkable poem? Perhaps not, but I like it, and 
I think it may have inspired Schiller’s beautiful praise 
of hope. Anyhow, I have kept something still better for 
the last. It is this: — 


Dear God, I am astonied at Thy ways. 
Thine is the might the kingdom and the praise, 
And all men’s hearts and minds are known to Thee, 
And over all is Thy supremacy. 

How canst Thou then endure, 0! Cronos’ son, 

To hold the guilty and the good as one, 

Hearts self-controlled and hearts that turn aside 

To walk with sinners in the paths of pride? 
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This has been the cry of many sufferers: we are familiar 
with it in Job and the Prophets, but I know no passage ip 
which the same appeal is made with more childlike and more 
pathetic simplicity than here. 

I pass on to the lyric poets and begin with Alcman, 
One single fragment would suffice to give him a niche in the 
temple of fame. It is, of course, the original of Goethe's 
most famous lyric ‘Uber Allen Gipfeln ist Ruh’”’. 

It should be instructive to compare the two, and I will 
give them both in English, to ensure fair play. First 
Alcman’s : 

They are asleep, the mountains and the glens, 
The valley and the steep, 

And every creeping thing, the many breeds, 
Which dark earth feeds; 
Wild-beasts, the denizens 

Of mountains, and the people of the bees; 
The great fish are asleep 
Beneath the darkling seas, 

Asleep the birds wide-winged societies. 


Goethe follows: 


There is quiet upon 
Every hill: in every tree 
Scarce a leaf’s thrill you can see. 
Little birds are hushed in the dell: 
Patience: anon 
There is quiet for you as well. 


The German lyric is very beautiful. Indeed at first read- 
ing there are perhaps not many who will prefer the Greek. 
The German says in fewer words so much more. But the 
Greek proverb, ‘‘ the half is more than the whole,” finds 
here again a convincing justification. For the beauty of 
either lyric lies in its simplicity, just the thought of Nature’s 
universal peace; the intrusion of the personal element is 
sentimental, and to moralize on such a theme is to abandon 
the heights of poetry and on lower ground to make a common- 
place appeal. In mere beauty of language there is no 
comparison at all: the last five words of the Greek are the 
loveliest requiem imaginable, and the last lingering word 
which folds the birds’ wings is of five syllables, whereas of 
the last six German words only one is melodious, and the 
two last are the monosyllables du and auch. Are there 
many words uglier than auch? It is only fair to Goethe 
to remember that he was foremost in acknowledging the 
unchallengeable supremacy of the Greek masterpieces. 

I pass on to Alceeus and Sappho, linking the two together, 
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not without good reason, for a fragment survives of either 
which seems to prove that the man’s roving fancy was 
attracted by the girl whose lyrics were almost certainly the 
loveliest that have ever been composed by man or woman. 
Alceeus was not unlike Archilochus, “always a fighter, always 
a lover.’ But in the presence of one woman he felt a 
desire strange to any Greek, and strangest of all to Alczus, 
not passion but the wish to worship with awe and reverence. 
And this is how he gave expression to that feeling : 
Softly-smiling maiden, 
Holy, violet-tressed, 
Longs my heart, shame-laden, 
Loving, unconfessed. 


And this is how Sappho, the woman whom scandal after 
her death represented as a courtesan, in the proud conscious- 
ness Of honourable conduct, answered him. Let me add 
that she answered him (surely the loveliest compliment ever 
paid by a woman) in his own noble Alcaic metre, which only 
Tennyson, once and once only, has successfully reproduced 
in English. 

Were yours the true, the beautiful, heart’s desire, 

Nor thought of evil trembled upon the lips, 


Shame had not held your eyes, nor hindered 
Love to be told that is one with honour. 


Even more familiar is the famous fragment in which 
Aleeus represents the state as a ship driven before the 
storm. The simile, common enough in all poetry, reappears 
in a laboured ode of Horace which is a poor imitation of 
this tempestuous fragment. Here is one of the two surviving 
stanzas : 

Winds challenge winds: I look in amaze around: 
Surge on the right hand foams irresistible, 

Surge on the left: our ship is hurried 

Darkling along, little waif, between them. 


Just so might a Belgian poet have written in 1914. There 
remains one fragment, often quoted, most memorably 
by Nicias in a moment of supreme heroism : 


Stones nor planks nor craftsman’s art 
Make the city, but where’er 
Men avail to play their part 
In their own salvation, there 
Are the walls, the city there. 


I wish we had more of Alceus. It is true that he fills 
ten pages in the Anthologia Lyrica Greca, but some of 
them are not unfairly represented by a single page of Ronald 
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Knox’s “ Signa Severa’’ (perhaps the most delightful in that 
most delightful book, which is now unfortunately and 
unreasonably out of print), where the only surviving word 
in three successive lines is ‘“‘ wine’’—or rather ‘‘ wine,” “ of 
wine,” “with wine,” and the only complete line is “ We 
will not return till the dawn,” better known in the familiar 
version “We wont go home till morning.” I return to 
Sappho, but alas! she will not keep us long. Her two 
surviving poems are so familiar that I must not quote them 
here. But there is a little fragment which sings of water, 
heard amid apple boughs, inviting sleep: 


From above descends the 
Murmur of cool water amid the apple 
Branches, and leaves shimmering overhead are 
Shedding a slumber. 


Similarly Yeats writes in his loveliest lyric, Peace comes 
dropping slow. 

Another fragment, which tells of moonrise, anticipates 
the well-known English lyric which asks the lesser beauties 
of the night ‘‘ What are you, when the moon shall rise ?” 
Here is Sappho’s single stanza : 


Stars, around the moon, very brightly shining 

Veil before her glory the little rays, when 

At the full she shines upon all the world in 
Silvery splendour. 


In the present century, Egypt has given back to us some 
fragments of another poem, addressed to a girl named 
Anactoria, whom Sappho dearly loved. I quote two stanzas 
which survive entire: the others have been patched by 
guess-work : 


Some a host of infantry, some of horsemen, 

Count the thing most beautiful on the dark earth, 

Some a white-wingéd navy, but I whate’er is 
Loved, to the lover. 


* * * * * 
You to hear, to list to the lovely footfall, 
You to watch, eyed starrily, more delights me 


Than the cars of Lydia, than the footmen 
Splendid in armour 


I had meant this tribute to Anactoria to be Sappho’s 
last word, but there are still three little fragments on which 
I long to try my hand. The first foresees oblivion for some 
purse-proud lady who never knew the Muses : 
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You shall be laid away when dead; for you 
Waits the long silence, since you never knew 
Pieria’s roses: th’ undiscovered night 

Of the dim ghosts shall swallow up your flight. 


Then there is the apple: 


A sweet red apple set 
Upon the highest branch; high, higher yet: 
An apple which the gatherers forgot, 
Nay, they remembered but could reach it not. 


And last and saddest and loveliest there are two lines, 
just a question and the answer to the question, of which 
I have never read any mention, though they remind me 
of Lear’s fivefold “‘ never’? and of Rossetti’s ‘‘ Jenny, you 
know the city now.” They tell their own sad story and 
need no comment. 


Maidenhood, maidenhood mine, must I call you in vain? 
Yours never again, yours never again, yours never again. 


After that, I cannot help giving you some of her thoughts 
about marriage, alas! only fragments, but very precious 
and altogether pure and lovely : 


Joy, joy to the bride! 
To the noble husband joy be multiplied ! 


Then this to a husband whose prayer has been answered 
and whose heart’s desire has been accomplished : 


Happy bridegroom, all is done, 
All is as you willed ; 

All your heart’s desire is won, 
All your prayer fulfilled. 


This is not the language of a courtesan, but of a woman 
who hates ‘‘ wickedness which hinders loving.” In the 
next fragment Sappho is searching for a simile which will 
do justice to a certain bridegroom : 


To what shall I liken you, bridegroom dear, 
And give you your due ? 

There’s a slender branch—ah! bridegroom dear, 
It is you, it is you. 


And there survives just this one stanza of an epithalamium, 
a marriage-song : 


Build the chamber, built it high— 
(Wedlock is the thing) 
Build, bold workmen, to the sky— 
(Sing of wedlock, sing) 
The bridegroom comes, peer of the god of war: 
Great men have been, this man is greater far, 
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Very certainly there has been no greater poetess than 
Sappho. 

I pass on to Stesichorus, of whose lyrics two very famous 
fragments survive. The first of these gives us a glim 
of the alternative story which represented Helen not as 
the paramour of Paris, but as the dutiful wife, who was 
miraculously conveyed from Greece to Egypt, where she 
spent ten virtuous years, while Greeks and Trojans were 
fighting for a wraith at Troy. It is a romantic story, and 
it inspired Euripides to write his ‘“‘ Helena”: perhaps the 
allusion to it in William Johnson’s ‘“Ionica’’ may be worth 
quoting here: 


Pardon our falsehood: thou wert far away, 
Gathering the lotus down the Egypt-water, 
Wifely and duteous, hearing not the fray, 
Taking no stain from all those years of slaughter. 


Stesichorus is said to have pilloried Helen as the 
guilty cause of the ten years’ war, to have been struck 
blind by the Dioscuri at Helen’s petition, to have realized 
the cause of his blindness, to have written the famous 
palinode which acquitted Helen, and to have had his eye- 
sight restored at Helen’s intercession. The first three lines 
of the recantation became one of the commonest quotations 
in Greek literature, and they alone survive. 


It is not true, not true the tale they tell: 
You never trod the galleys benchéd well, 
And came not to the Trojan citadel. 


It is, as one of Elizabeth’s babies remarked about her own 
version of the Adam and Eve story, which asserted that 
they had plenty of clothes to wear and that God wasn’t 
in the least angry with them, “a much nicelier story,” 
but, unfortunately for Helen, Homer’s version still has the 
cry. The other fragment of Stesichorus, though com- 
paratively unknown, is not less interesting. It tells us 
what happens to the sun at night. “‘ That other” in the 
last line is Herakles, who, to reach the island that lay beyond 
the sunset, borrowed the golden bowl in which the sun-god 
was carried round the world from west to east every night. 
Herakles, after killing Geryon, the giant who lived in the 
island beyond the sunset, brought his famous red cattle 
to the mainland in the sun-god’s bowl, which “ had the 
remarkable power of becoming larger or smaller, according 
to the needs of the person using it ” (Favourite Greek Myths, 
by L. S. Hyde). I give the little fragment of the lyric 
that has survived. 
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But Hyperion’s child, the sun, 
Was entering his golden bow], 

That crossing Ocean he might reach the goal 
Beyond the dark abyss of holy night, 
Where shall the wishéd sight 

Of mother, wedded wife, and children dear be won. 
Across the lawn by laurels shaded strode 
That other, son of God. 


I believe that this is scientifically incorrect, but I regret 
to say that it is just the kind of science which I most 
appreciate. For it is the science of a child, steeped in 
poetry. But I have a greater poet than Stesichorus to 
whom I would introduce you, and I must not keep him 
waiting. He is the perfect poet, the only perfect poet, 
Simonides, the Wordsworth of Hellas, but Wordsworth 
always at his best. Let me try and prove the truth of 
this assertion from the fragments that survive. I begin 


with the famous encomium on the men who fell at Thermo- 
pyle. 
Those at Thermopyle who fell 
Lived to be famous and died well. 
Therefore they have 
An altar for a grave, 
For tears remembrance and for pity praise. 
And never such a winding-sheet decays 
Nor time subduing-all can minish this. 
Brave men are here: glory, inhabiting 
This shrine, in Hellas dwells; our witness is 
Leonidas, the Spartan king, 
Who dying left an ever-living name 
For valour, immortality of fame. 


One of the most beautiful war memorials that I have seen 
in England is at Stanway, about five miles from Broadway. 
It stands where two roads cross, on a grassy bank, and on 
the pedestal, which supports St. George and the dragon, 
are the words, in Mackail’s perfect prose, 


For a tomb they have an altar 
For lamentation memory 
And for pity praise. 


Only on one other war memorial have I seen words 
so simple, so beautiful, and so true. Let me record a few 
of the other epitaphs of Simonides, excluding some ten, 
the greatest of all, which everyone knows. 

On Megacles : 


When e’er the grave of Megacles I see, 
Poor Callias, my heart is sore for thee. 


It is a miracle, as the best Greek epigrams always are, of 
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self-restraint. There are only twelve words in the original, 
but all the words in the world could add nothing to the 
pathos of these. I am reminded of a beautiful relief ip 
the museum of Athens, in which the young man, who 
has died in his prime, sits gazing into infinity, with a little 
slave sobbing at his feet, while the old father watches his 
son and wonders why youth should have been taken and 
age should have been left. It must be just so with Callias, 
the father of the dead Megacles. 

The next epitaph is on Adeimantus, and needs no 
comment. 


This is the tomb of Adeimantus: he 
Left, through his counsel, Hellas crowned and free. 


Here are two on the heroes of Marathon and Thermopyla, 


Athenians, Hellas’ champions, in the fight 
At Marathon crushed Persia’s golden might. 


And 


Here once the men whom Pelops’ island bore 
Against three millions fought with thousands four. 


(This epigram has nine words in the original, one for each 
of the Muses.) 


And here, by way of contrast, is the epitaph of an 
ordinary working man. 


No Creesus, sir, lies here entombed: you see 
A workman’s little grave, for little me. 


The next on Megistias the seer explains itself. 


Here lies Megistias in glory, whom 
Beside Spercheus ford the Persian slew. 
The prophet could foresee the coming doom, 
The Spartan soldier could not prove untrue. 


One more epigram on those “ who saved at Salamis ” 


Seeing all Hellas on doom’s edge, we braved 
Death for her sake and fell: but she was saved. 


Here the English fails: in the original our attention is 
riveted on the two noble closing words ‘‘ We-fell, having- 
saved.” I have been unable to avoid dividing these 
concentrated and contrasted master-words into two sentences. 

But it is comparatively easy to die well : the real difficulty 
is to live well, and very few, if we may trust Simonides, 
achieve it. Only a few “rise and that hardly ” to behold 
Virtue face to face : 
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There is a tale 

That virtue dwells on heights that few can scale, 
A holy goddess throned in holy place. 

Not every mortal can behold her face: 
Alone he has the right 
From whose heart’s core 
Sweat streams, through anguish sore, 
Proving his manhood’s might. 


May it not have been some recollection of this fragment 
which inspired Matthew Arnold to write his noble sonnet 
on Immortality ? At any rate it will not be impertinent 
to quote at least the sextet here, in proof of kinship. 


The energy of life may be 
Kept on after the grave, but not begun ; 
And he who flagg’d not in the earthly strife, 
From strength to strength advancing—only he, 
His soul well-knit, and all his battles won, 
Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life. 


Let us pass, for a change, to lighter themes. 
In the next fragment some sweet singer, possibly Arion, 
draws by his music the birds from the sky and the fishes 


from the sea. 
Countless the birds were winging 
Above the singer’s head ; 
Through the blue water springing 
The fishes upward sped 
To the magic of that sweet singing. 


But the following fragment, referring to Cleobulus of 
Lindus, a contemporary of the poet’s, has a more human 
interest. Cleobulus had set up a pillar to commemorate, 
one would suppose, some victory in the games. “ A fool,” 
says Simonides, “‘for how can a perishable pillar ensure 
immortality ?’’ Clearly weare to understand that immortality 
is the gift of song alone, and that Cleobulus should have paid 
Simonides to sing his praise. Truth compels me to add 
that Simonides acquired a reputation for avarice with 
advancing years. It was said that “for the sake of gain 
he would go sailing on a sieve.” On the other hand, it 
may be urged that an artist’s work inevitably suffers if 
his first object is gold: whereas the poetry of Simonides 
knew no decline. 

What man of sense could praise the Lindian, 
Praise Cleobulus, who to streams that flow 

From springs eternal, flowers that yearly blow, 
Tides, flaming suns and golden moons, fond man, 
Opposed a pillar’s might ? Nothing withstands 
The strength of gods, but even mortal hands 
Can break a stone. O! foolish Lindian. 
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The fallen pillars of the temples at Selinunte, ravaged by the 
yearly inroads of spring flowers and eaten away by the 
spray of the Sicilian waves, may serve as a single and 
sufficient illustration of this obvious truth. 

The next fragment treats of a very familiar theme, the 
sadness and the shortness of life; it has the pathos and 
simplicity which are inseparable from any work of Simonideg, 
It sounds like the beginning of a beautiful burial service; 
it breathes “‘the eternal note of sadness” with the same 
inspiration as the Book of Job. 


Man’s might is small 
And vain is all his care: 
His days are few, and woe still follows woe 
Or soon or late will fall 
Death’s lifted hand on all: 
In this alone abides an equal share 
Alike for high and low. 


Less impressive, at any rate in my version, is the following 
lyric on the same subject, the shortness of life: but there 
is far more dignity in the original Greek, which contains 
in the last two lines one lovely word of four syllables and 
one of five. 


Presume not, mortal man, to tell 
To-morrow’s hap, nor say 

How many days it shall be well 
With him who thrives to day. 

*Tis soon away yon wide-winged fly, 
But not so soon as you and I. 


If life is so short, there is all the more need of ‘ work, 
work, work ” if a man is to play the manly part in the brief 
span allotted to him. There never was a Golden Age of 
idleness. 


Even the heroes who were living then, 

Sons of throned gods, more like to gods than men, 
Only through toil and loss and danger gained 
Life’s quiet consummation, and attained. 


But there is a little breathing space, which in loving-kindness 
God has granted to man, for fourteen days at the close of 
every year. 


It is as when 
In the midwinter month, four days and ten, 
God makes a calm, and men 
Call it the season blest 
When the bright mother-halcyons on the nest 
Untroubled rest. 
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“Tt is,’ says Mackail, as “‘wonderful an anticipation of 
the poetry of Christmas-tide as the Danae is of the poetry 
of the Nativity.” 


I have kept the loveliest poem of all to the end. Danae 
with her baby is drifting in the famous chest of cunning 
workmanship upon a stormy sea. And while her baby 
sleeps, she prays. 


The chest was richly wrought 
Which winds and waves were swaying, 
What time she fell, distraught 
By terror, with the dew 
Of tears upon her cheeks, and threw 
A loving arm round Perseus, saying, 
“Woe, woe is me! 
But you my baby sleep 
With tender soul at rest 
In this unlovely bark brass-riveted, 
While rayless night is dark with hue of steel. 
You cannot feel 
The wave that passing casts 
Thick foam above your head, 
Nor hear the blasts,— 

Laid on bright stuffs, your pretty face close-pressed. 
But, had you of things fearful any fear, 
You to my words would lend that little ear. 
Sleep baby, sleep the sea, and sleep 

The sorrow beyond measure deep, 
And at thy word, dear God, some change be here. 
But O! if overbold too much I dare 
And ask amiss, Father, forgive the prayer.” 


As I read this poem in the original, I do not say to myself 
“how beautiful’? but “how sacred.” For it is, I think, 
the special distinction of Simonides that he is the most 
naturally reverend of all the poets: And this is not only 
one of the loveliest lyrics ever written, but also as religious 
poetry it is supreme. Milton’s ode on the Nativity, for all 
its splendour, does not bring the reader very near to the 
Mother and her Child. But this is just what the Danae of 
Simonides succeeds in doing. Zeus, the Zeus of Homer, 
is forgotten here. It is the shadow of the Most High that 
has rested on Danae, and the sleeping child is a revelation 
of the divine. And what shall be said of the last words 
of Danae’s prayer? Only that when Mary prayed during 
the flight to Egypt she, too, graced above all other women, 
night have used just such words as these: 
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‘Sleep, baby . . . and sleep 
The sorrow beyond measure deep, 
And at thy word, dear God, some change be here. 
But O! if overbold too much I dare 
And ask amiss, Father, forgive the prayer.” 


Here, perhaps, I should have ended, but I have a feeling 
that the Greeks about whom I am writing would prefer 
a quieter close. So we will return to earth again. Ther 
were at least seven Greek women who were poets, and] 
have only spoken of Sappho. Here is a little fragment by 
Corinna. The reference is to the familiar story that Myrtis 
contended with Pindar in poetry, and was adjudged the 
prize. The woman’s victory lives on in Tennyson's 
Princess.” 


A tent of satin, elaborately wrought 

With fair Corinna’s triumph: here she stood 
Engirt with many a florid maiden-cheek, 

The woman-conqueror: woman conquered there 
The bearded victor of ten thousand hymns, 
And all the men mourn’d at his side. 


Personally even at this distance of time, far from mourning, 
I am glad that Myrtis won. But Corinna—I blush to say 
it—has only blame for Myrtis, ‘“‘who dared to vie with 
aman.” Just so only the other day there were many women 
who pronounced it unbecoming in their sisters to claim 
the vote. But that does not excuse Corinna. Her words 
are these: 
And truly in my mind 
The clear-voiced Myrtis is not free of blame, 
Who, though of womankind, 
Into the lists for strife with Pindar came 


Even “ clear-voiced’’ may convey a hint of blame: for 
to the Greeks “to be silent is a woman’s praise.” But 
this cannot be my last word. Greek poetry is the best 
human thing in the world, except Shakespeare, and he 
is not only most human but also most divine. And we 
must have, if we are to imitate the Greeks, a quiet as well 
as a beautiful close. And this is just what I have found 
in the most unlikely author—you will never guess—in 
Aristotle. In the great days when Henry Jackson, Verrall, 
and Archer-Hind used to lecture in Trinity I remember 
hearing one of that incomparable trio say ‘“ Aristotle 
wasiia great man, but he had no more imagination than 
this; desk.” Yet it was Aristotle who wrote the noble 
poem which I have chosen as my last example of the flotsam 
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and jetsam of Greek poetry. I shall omit his roll of heroes, 
the men who prevailed to prove their virtue, partly because 
the central thought of the poem is not virtuous men so 
much as Virtue herself, but chiefly because I wish to leave 
in your minds, as the last word of all, not, alas! the Greek 
epithet for sleep, but at least some image of those soft six 
syllables which are his starry harbingers. 


Virtue, taskmistress of man’s race, 
Life’s noblest prize, 
For love of thy fair face 

Or death is happiness in Hellas’ eyes 
Or fiery trials borne through endless days. 

So much the soul, by thee inspired, 
Seeks fruit immortal, more to be desired 
Than gold or parents or sleep’s starlit haze. 


MAcNAGHTEN 
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AARON AND MOSES 


** AARON”’ and ‘‘ Moses”? we dubbed them; most unsuit. 
able names considering both were of the so-called “ gentle” 
sex! Moses was called “‘ Moses’’ because she was found 
in the rushes by the riverside, but there was no reason for 
Aaron’s name; someone addressed her as ‘“ Aaron,” and 
Aaron she remained. Whether the original Aaron of 
Biblical fame could have been called “‘ charming ”’ I cannot 
say, but certainly his feminine namesake and her sister, 
Moses, are two of the most fascinating creatures that could 
be imagined. 

To begin at the beginning, their history dates from a 
day in April when I rescued two tiny otter cubs from an 
untimely fate, little knowing the trouble I was laying up 
for myself. They were quaint fat babies, helpless and 
dependent, and unable to feed themselves. They cuddled 
into my coat in the most confiding way, and at all costs 
I determined to rear them. The problem was how to give 
them some milk. They did not think much of a baby’s 
bottle as a substitute for their mother, refusing to suck 
the rubber teat, and being as obstinate as only helpless 
baby creatures can be. At last Aaron took some milk, 
but Moses was most tiresome, shaking her little head 
emphatically every time I tried to get the teat between 
her clenched jaws. Eventually she sucked it, but she 
never took the milk as well as Aaron. The latter sucked 
ravenously, once she had begun, biting at the rubber teat 
when the milk did not come quickly enough, and padding 
my hands like a kitten pushing at an old cat. She would 
lie “‘ spread-eagled,”’ her little “ pole’’ wagging from side 
to side, and take the milk just as quickly as she could. 

Moses gave twice as much trouble, yet she was my 
favourite. She was so fascinating and lovable, trying in 
her baby way to play, patting and biting my fingers, and 
generally winning her way into my heart. This made it 
all the more distressing when it became apparent the food 
did not suit the cubs, more particularly Moses, who lost 
ground rapidly, so that I despaired of pulling her through. 
A patent puppy milk proved useless for her, but at last 
came an inspiration—milk and egg beaten together. This 
saved the situation, and she began to pull round. She 

ulled round still faster when, her teeth having appeared, she 
Saou to eat. Aaron began to eat before she did, beginning 
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with morsels of fish, but at first Moses would not touch 
the cod, and spit out whatever was put in her mouth. At 
last, knowing otters are practically omnivorous, I tried 
her with a little bit of rabbit meat. The result was startling. 
She grabbed it greedily, chewed it up, and swallowed it. 
After that she ate well, but what really gave both cubs a 
start in life were the consignments of trout sent by a kind 
neighbour. The cubs seized them like little savages and 
qunched them up. From that time forward they throve 
amazingly. 

But I am getting on too fast, and must go back to the 
time, while still small and helpless, they were yet being 
bottle fed. For convenience in feeding I kept them indoors, 
and even, for a time, had their box in the sitting-room, 
but they had an unmistakable odour, so my long-suffering 
family “‘ struck,” and the cubs had to be removed to 
another room. This smell, it should be added, vanished 
when they took their first bath, and nowadays the otters 
have no personal odour whatever. 

Even in their youngest days they were the most playful 
mites, and the bigger they got the more they played. 
While yet unable to toddle they would lie in their box 
together, pretending to bite and worry each other like 
kittens in mimic combat, and if picked up would play in 
thesame way with your fingers, but the one that remained 
behind cried piteously at being left alone. Of the two 
Moses was perhaps the most playful, and even during the 
time she was doing so badly she would still play, which 
kept up my hopes of saving her. 

When they could eat well my worst troubles with the 
wubs were over, and they began to grow and put on flesh 
at a great pace. A point that interested me very much 
was that they showed no instinctive knowledge of what 
fish were. Their first trout did not excite their interest. 
They sniffed it over and then turned away; however, when 
Icut its shoulders open, and Moses tasted the flesh, she 


, and § gan to bite at it, got hold of it, and shook and worried 


ide it 


itlike a terrier shaking a rat, after which she began to eat it. 
After that they were both ravenous for trout. They ate 
all of the fish save the head and tail, and Aaron sometimes 


_ [vent to sleep sucking the latter like a baby sucking its 


dummy. 

As they got more active they became even more fas- 
tnating, for they were so friendly and confiding, and had 
lo idea of snappishness or biting. If taken out-of-doors 
m to the lawn they toddled after you wherever you went, 
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getting under your feet and nearly upsetting you at eve 
step. Should they get left a yard or two behind they 
immediately whimpered frantically and scuttled after yoy 
as fast as their short legs would allow them, while the 
slightest word brought them to your feet. Every day they 
romped more vigorously, and sometimes were really very 
rough with one another. They would get hold of each 
other by the neck, shaking and punching like little furieg, 
Then they would let go and try for another hold, sparring 
and feinting, heads bobbing backwards and forwards, each 
trying to outwit and out-mancuvre the other. Whe 
excited their little thick tails thumped from side to side 
hitting the ground with quite a thwack. Sometimes one 
otter would jump at the other’s tail, catch it, and hang o 
to the “pole.” When too well fed and contented to moye, 
they would lie on their backs, and suck their paws, like 
a baby sucking its thumb, or play quietly with their ow 
tails. 

They soon got too big and active to be put to bed in 
a tea-chest, so were promoted to the stable, being given 
the run of a stall that was partitioned off, whence they wer 
taken for walks round the garden, or brought into the 
house. 

When out in the garden they were always poking about 
and sniffing everything, but having no mother to wam 
them of dangers they sometimes got into trouble, as, for 
instance, when Aaron found a toad. Highly delighted she 
pulled the poor thing out of its retreat, squeaking and 
grumbling at Moses, when the latter came up to see what 
she had got. Shouldering the latter off, she bit and tossed 
the poor toad about, whereupon the reptile used its only 
weapon of defence, ejecting that acid from its skin which 
animals hate so much. Aaron dropped it, and used her paws 
to rub her jaws, scrapping and scratching at her mouth asa 
cat does when it has a bone stuck in its throat ; but of course 
this was no help. She rubbed her muzzle on the turf, she 
rolled frantically on the grass, but it was all of no avail— 
she could not get rid of the horrible taste! It was five 
or ten minutes before her peace of mind was restored, but 
she had had her lesson, and thereafter any toad she came 
across was treated cautiously. Now, when either of the 
otters unearths a toad, the poor thing is picked up delicately 
by a hind leg, flung in the air, tossed about, picked up again, 
with even more care, and taken to the pond, where it is 
washed and washed, thrown about, and played with, until, 
at the end of half an hour, it is fit to eat. 
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About the same time the otters essayed eating a toad 
they also experimented with slugs, but found the slimy 
things rather unpleasant mouthfuls, judging, that is, by 
the way they clawed at their teeth. However, they per- 
sisted in slug-hunting, and nowadays are very fond of 
slugs, so slugs must be an acquired taste. 

They discovered that there were slugs under the flower 
pots in the porch, and got into dire disgrace by knocking 
the plants over. At this time their indoor manners were 
excellent, and I used to let them romp about the rooms, 
when they would race round and round and have wild games. 
They were now the most supple, lissom, and agile youngsters— 
able to turn, twist, and roll about as if made of indiarubber. 
At this age they were rather nervous with strangers, being 
suspicious of persons they did not know. New-comers were 
greeted with a snort and a hiss, and given a wide birth ; 
but after inspection from a safe distance the cubs would 
usually gather up their courage and approach them. There 
was one exception, however, and that was a rabbit-catcher. 
Itook him into the stable and called the cubs by name, 
thinking they would, as usual, rush to me and scramble 
into my lap. They jumped out of the straw, lifted up their 
heads, and smelt, what even I could smell, namely a 
combination of beer, ‘‘ Woodbines,” and ferret. They gave 
a startled hiss, and retired growling under the straw. No 
blandishments of mine would make them come forth! At 
last not until the rabbit-catcher had gone. 

At this juncture in their history there came an oppor- 
tunity for me to go to Norway. The invitation was 
imesistible, but what was to happen to the otters? My 
people assured me they would look after them, and that I 
could leave the cubs in their charge without fussing. Most 
splendidly did they keep their promise, my mother giving 
much time each day to playing with Aaron and Moses in 
their quarters in the stable. She would not let them loose 
for fear of any harm befalling them, and during my eight 
weeks’ absence they stayed in the building, there provided 
with playthings, daily baths, and the best of good living. 
That the otter is really omnivorous is shown by the way 
these two throve on a diet that seldom included fish. 
Rabbit meat, inclusive of fur and bones, bread and milk, 
and well-soaked dog biscuit, formed their diet, and on it 
they did splendidly. I came back to find then grown out 
of all knowledge, in the finest health and spirits, and more 
friendly than ever, so friendly, in fact, that my mother put 
mn gaiters whenever she went into their place, as they 
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loved playing with her, and tore her stockings in thei 
romps ! 

We all thought they would forget me during the eight 
weeks I was away, and at first it seemed as if they had; 
but after sniffing round me they climbed up on to my kneg 
with all the confidence of old. They seemed glad to see me, 
and well they might, as my return meant liberty for them, 
Out into the garden they went, racing madly after on 
another in joy at being free, yet in all their mad romp 
never running away, but always keeping in touch with 
me. 

Previous to my leaving home Moses and Aaron had 
been allowed to run about the garden, and even to paddle 
in the ponds (there are two ponds in the garden, and other 
only a few hundred yards away), but as small cubs they 
had been very cautious and never ventured into deep water, 
They seemed afraid to go out into the open pool, and only 
rolled about, mud-larking, in the rushes at the water’s edge, 
Of course this would be necessary in a wild state, as if 
feeble, toddling cubs ventured out into a river they might 
be swept away by the current before their mother could 
go to their help. It is worth noting that the first time 

took them to the pond—they were, of course, mere 
toddlers at the time—they showed no instinctive knowledge 
of what water was. Instead of “taking to water like s 
duck ” they drew back in alarm, but afterwards waded in 
a few steps. Little by little they grew bolder and gained 
confidence in their own powers, but it was some time before 
they were at home in the water. When at last they gained 
full confidence, how they did enjoy themselves! But this 
is going on too fast, and I must revert to the point wher 
the cubs, after being imprisoned during my absence, had 
recovered their freedom and the run of the garden. Thence 
forth they not only romped all over the place, but followed 
me for walks round the fields, running after me like two 
puppies, and being most careful not to be left behind 
The great excitement on these occasions was to hunt for 
slugs and small frogs. Unfortunately the marshy spots 
where frogs could be found were limited, and daily visits 
soon made them scarce. 

When I was too busy to take them out the cubs played 
about in the shrubbery, chased the cats, hunted the tame 
wild ducks, ran after the chickens, and otherwise amused 
themselves and got into mischief. Even at that age they 
were veritable little demons, hunting everything that ran 
away from them, in particular the cats. How the cats did 
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detest them, and indeed do still. Even now, whenever 
Moses or Aaron sees a cat off she goes in hot pursuit, which 
only ends when the cat dashes up a tree. 

As regards the poultry, the otters learnt to leave them 
alone, thanks to a plucky little bantam and a much- 
annoyed peahen. One day Aaron and Moses saw the 
bantam taking her newly hatched family of fluffy chickens 
down the stable yard. ‘They were wee white mites that the 
proud mother was convoying with fussy clucks. To the 
otters they were irresistible, and at them they dashed, but 
the plucky little bantam turned upon the cubs, flew at 
them, beat them about the head with her feet and wings, 
and frightened them so effectually that they have never 
interfered with a hen and chickens since. One day they 
did go near the peahen and her offspring, but she also 
flew at them, aided by “Tom,” the old peacock, and now 
they never look at fowls. 

Previous to these two excellent lessons they had caught 
two half-grown chickens and an old wild duck, and it was 
only luck the victims were rescued unhurt! It was not 
for nothing that the otters were, and still are, commonly 
referred to as those “little devils;” though the word 
“little is no longer applicable, for now, at nine months 
old they are solid, substantial animals, weighing some 12 lb. 
each. 
Their development, both bodily and mental, was rapid 
and the more freedom they had the tamer and more con- 
fiding they became. They amused themselves in the bushes 
and on the ponds, but could be found in an instant by 
calling them—a shout of “‘ Aaron, Moses !”” bringsthem racing 
toone. Their obedience to a call seems almost uncanny to 
people who do not know their affectionate dispositions, and 
when they were five to six months old I let them play 
about for hours at a time, only shutting them up when I 
had to go away and at night. Sometimes they were not 
to be seen when wanted, but would shortly reappear, coming 
out of the bushes, with dry coats and sleepy looks ; for when 
tired with romping and hunting they would curl themselves 
up and go to sleep. It was astonishing how sound they 
slept too, and often took quite a lot of rousing. One 
evening I could not find them. I shouted and searched in 
vain, but, no, the otters were not about. They must be 
testing among the shrubs I thought, so hunted and hunted 
for them, repeatedly calling them by name, but all in vain. 
Darkness descended and still Aaron and Moses could not 
be found. The worst fears possessed me—I should never 
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see them again! At the break of day I was up and out, 
booted and coated for a long tramp in search of them, 
Before starting I gave one call of “‘ Aaron, Moses!” and 
immediately two dark forms dashed up from the ponds 
through the twilight and flung themselves upon me. 

How they had spent the night will never be known, 
but they were hungry and ready for a meal. For a week 
or two after that I was cautious, kept an eye upon them 
when they were out, and did not leave them too much to 
their own devices; but they seemed so happy and con- 
tented, and to have so little disposition to roam, that 
gradually I relaxed my precautions—then they vanished 
again! They disappeared in the morning, leaving no trace 
behind them. All that afternoon, and the next day, was 
spent in searching for them, but not even a padmark could 
we find—had they flown in an aeroplane they could 
not have vanished more completely. The worst of it was 
that the hounds were coming on the second day to draw 
the coverts, and should they chance upon the truants it 
might mean serious trouble for the latter. On the Tuesday 
morning I got up extra early and went off at daybreak to 
hunt again for the otters, following a wet ditch that led 
from the ponds to a brook, and then down the stream until 
it joined the Severn. This brook tumbled and gurgled over 
a rocky course under a tangle of bushes, fallen trees, and 
other obstructions. The only way to follow it through all 
the turns and twists of the mile that separated it from the 
main river, was to wade down the bed, sometimes over 
one’s shoetops, and sometimes up to one’s knees inicy water, 
dodging under briers and branches, and scrambling over 
rocks and tree trunks. In this way I explored every inch 
of its course, finding here and there traces of otters, in one 
spot a faint padmark, and droppings in another. Con- 
vinced that at last I was on the track of Aaron and Moses 
IT hurried on, calling them as I did so, but no otters appeared. 
Wet through, tired, and hot (despite the chilly water), I at 
last arrived at the Severn, upon whose mighty current 
there now seemed no doubt the cubs had embarked. 
Looking helplessly at its hurrying flood the hopelessness of 
the quest came home to one, and turning on my heel I went 
back, thinking they would never be seen again—they had 
oa back to the mother river from whence they had been 
taken. 

The family were at breakfast when I got in, sitting 
grinning at me with most unsympathetic smiles. “‘ Why 
don’t you let the otters look for you, instead of roaming 
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the country after them?” they asked. And my mother, 
evidently taking pity on my woebegone and draggled 
appearance, added: “They came back an hour ago, so I 
fed them and shut them up in the shed!” 

It turned out they had been seen galloping home across 
the fields, coming as straight as possible. They had arrived 
at the house footsore and hungry, and quite ready to go to 
their quarters and sleep off the effects of their adventures. I 
am convinced they had been all the way down the stream to 
the Severn, but had begun to work homewards before I 
went out on the second day to look for them. Considering 
that they had never been over the ground before their 
ability to find their way back was astonishing, though I 
believe a homing instinct is a marked trait in the character 
of the otter, despite the fact that wild otters are great 
travellers and wander for many miles up and down the 
rivers. 

Apropos of their ability to find their way, I have often 
noticed that when out for a walk Aaron and Moses do not 


_ get lost, but always seem to know where they are. When 


we turn for home they will gallop on ahead, and race back 
to the ponds. Moreover, they never seem to forget a place 
after having once visited it. How they manage to 
recognize spots puzzles me, considering their lowly stature, 
which means a limited field of vision. Even when they 
sit up and “beg” they cannot see so very far; moreover, 
their eyesight is not particularly good, and I doubt if they 
see things clearly at a distance. But their hearing is 
particularly keen. They know my voice in an instant, 
and I have only to speak quietly to bring them racing to 
me. They also have keen noses—take the way they will 
hunt a rabbit. Only the other day I saw a rabbit canter 
across the middle of a field, so calling the otters I took 
them to the spot, and laid them on the line. They sniffed 
about, turned the way the rabbit had gone, and hunting 
like two great stoats, followed the scent across the meadow 
up to the hedge where the rabbit had gone to ground in 
@ hole. Here the otters were beaten, being too big to get 
down it, for the hole was but a small one. They sometimes 
manage to squeeze down bigger burrows, and I have known 
them bolt rabbits from large holes. 

Twice when I have had the two otters out for a walk 
they have stopped by a bush, pointed at something, and then 
have pounced on sitting rabbits, springing upon them like 
ferrets, but each time the rabbit got away, leaving them 
with a mere mouthful of fur. However, this was sheer 
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bad luck; I think it will be a fortunate rabbit that gets 
away from them again. 3 

I have already mentioned their fondness for frogs, and 
that they will eat slugs. One of their great amusements 
is to go round the kitchen garden with me on a slug hunt, 
when we turn over everything we can find, from cabbage 
leaves to bricks and boxes, in search of hidden slugs, which 
are pounced upon and eaten up at once. When thus slug. 
hunting the otters turn over heavy weights without waiti 
for my help, either with their paws or by getting their 
noses beneath them. They will also root in soft soil, turning 
it over rather like a pig. But there is nothing piglike about 
them in other respects; in fact they are more like cats, being 
very inquisitive, and always interested in new and strange 
things. Should they find a barrow standing in the path 
they have to climb into it and sniff it all over, and if the 
greenhouse door is left open, they are in it in a minute, 
and an instant later have climbed on to the shelves and 
are exploring between the flower pots; another moment 
and they will be in the water tank, with the water splashing 
far and wide! It is extraordinary how active they are 
and what surprising places they climb into. One morning 
I saw Moses looking up a pear tree that grows against the 
stable wall with branches that spread laterally along it; 
she hoisted herself on to the lowest arm, then the next 
branch, and step by step went up until she reached the 
root, but even then was not contented, walking up the tiles 
until she reached the summit of the building. She explored 
the top thoroughly before turning to come down, and then 
descended by means of the spouting, jumping from the 
gutters to the ground, a distance of at least eight feet! 
She landed with a thump, her long “pole” hitting the 
ground with a resounding smack, but she did not seem to 
mind a little bit. 

As another example of their inquisitiveness I must 
mention the water-tubs; there is not a water holder on the 
premises, from the watering can upwards that Aaron and 
Moses have not been into, for they swarm up the sides of 
the tallest tubs, and then take a ‘‘ header” into them. 

They are both exceedingly “‘ brainy,” and I believe with 
time and patience could be taught to do all sorts of things. 
They will retrieve sticks from the water as quickly as one can 
throw them in, bringing them back to me, in keen expecta- 
tion of the bits of cake with which they are usually rewarded. 
As they are rather jealous of one another I generally throw 
them each a piece of stick, but Moses is a trifle quicker than 
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Aaron, so she often beats her in the race, and grabs both 
bits, bringing me the two. When in a hurry they do not 
swim steadily, but bound through the water, or else dive 
and swim beneath the surface. How they growl at each 
other when they emerge together, each afraid her sister will 
get all the cake. I have to be very careful and divide it 
fairly, or they fight over it, but Aaron (much the bigger 
and stronger) invariably turns on her back and squeaks 
before Moses’ angry onslaught. 

Despite a sisterly squabble now and again they are most 
devoted to each other, and if Aaron looses sight of Moses, 
or vice versa, she immediately utters a piteous squeak (I 
have not heard either of them whistle) and runs about, 
calling, until she finds her. On meeting they embrace (that 
is the only word for it!) hugging each other affectionately, 
and even go through a performance that is just like kissing. 

One evening there was great trouble, arising from the 
fact that Moses, having had an exceptionally good afternoon’s 
frog-hunting, did not want to go to bed. Aaron was hungry 
and raced up from the pond when called. Moses came too, 
but slowly, and when she got to the shed she lay down on 
the grass in front of the door, her nose between her paws, 
and refused to come in. She lay there defying me, while 
Aaron ate rabbit inside. Determined that she should go 
in, whether she wanted to or no, I caught hold of her by 
the part that came first, i.e. her long thick “pole,” and 
opening the door swung her inside! Alas! I was no better 
off, for, as I opened it, Aaron, rabbit meat in mouth, darted 
out between my feet, and raced off to the water carrying 
her supper. The only thing to do was to keep the one 
shut up, and let the other stay out. I knew Aaron would 
not go far by herself, but was positive that the two would 
go off if out together. 

Aaron did not enjoy her evening; she cried for Moses, 
and the latter inside the shed squeaked back. They 
whimpered piteously, but for their own safety I dare not 
let No. 2 out again. Aaron wandered about, following me 
to and fro until I went indoors, after which she went down 
to the bushes by the pond. After a while I went out to 
see what she was doing. There was much scratching and 
rustling going on. ‘*‘ What are you doing there, Aaron?” 
Isaid. Out she came, jumped on to my knee, down again, 
whimpered, turned round, pulled a mouthful of grass, 
dashed into the bush, came out again, pulled more grass, 
and took it in—she was making up a bed! 

At daybreak next morning I let Moses out, and what 
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delight there was as they met. They hugged each other, 
rolled upon the grass, and had a mad romp to celebrate 
the reunion. When an hour or two later I called them in 
for breakfast they came most obediently. 

I find they need feeding twice a day, as they have very 
quick digestions, so they get a good meal in the morni 
and another in the evening, with tit-bits between, and even 
then are always hungry. They have a piece of rabbit 
meat each, and a good basinful of bread-and-milk ag 
breakfast, rabbit flesh and an equally good helping of soaked 
dog-biscuit in the afternoon, and on this diet look extremely 
well. Fish they have not had for months, but now the 
winter has come they find a good many frogs for themselves, 
digging them out of the banks of the ponds where they 
have hidden themselves to hibernate. 

Some writers say that otters occasionally eat vegetable 
matter, and I have been told that they will, at times, 
like cats and dogs, eat grass, but I have not seen Aaron 
or Moses do so. I have seen them eat certain fungi 
—*“‘toad stools” and mushrooms—but only in a casual sort 
of way. They much prefer to play with them, carrying 
the round “ buttons ” down to the water, and there tossing 
them about. At one time they had an addled duck’s egg 
which was a treasured toy. This egg was floating about 
in the pond, having reached or nearly reached the “high 
explosive” stage. Yet the otters played with it for weeks 
without breaking it, balancing it on their noses, tossing it 
in the air, and swimming round pushing it before them with 
the tip of the nose. When it disappeared I gave them an 
old tennis ball, but it was soon lost; fir cones, however, 
prove a successful substitute. 

At the time of writing there is a sharp frost, the ponds 
are frozen over, except for a hole in the ice kept open for 
the ducks, yet Aaron and Moses manage to get under water 
almost as much as if there was no frost. Their procedure 
frightens me: I expect them to be drowned, for if they can 
break through the ice at some weak spot under a bush, or 
a bunch of rushes, they dive through the hole and swim 
far under the ice; but however far they go they never 
seem to forget the spot where they got in, and swim back 
unerringly to their “ blow hole.’”” What is more they seem 
to thoroughly enjoy these under-ice excursions in the cold 
water. Of course their thick coats make the low temperature 
a matter of indifference to them; moreover, they never get 
really wet, for it is only the long hairs of their outer 
“waterproof” jackets which come in contact with the 
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water—a good shake and they are dry again. By the time 
they have had a romp on the bank, or played with the 
dogs, one would never know they had been in the water. 
Though Moses and Aaron often run after and play with 
the dogs they are not always polite to them. The spaniel 
annoys them by jumping over them and galloping away 
out of reach, for he can go twice as fast as they can, where- 
upon they growl and hiss at him like angry cats. But this 
remark does not mean they are at all bad-tempered, for 
they are really the best-tempered, most good-natured 
creatures I have ever met with; indeed, of the many 
animals I have known intimately these otters are among 
the most charming. It is true they have trying traits in 
their characters, such as their conviction that my skin is 
as tough as their own armour-plated hides, so that they 
fing their paws round my legs and use their teeth in sheer 
exuberance of affection—result: a howl and a kick from me! 
And many holes in my stockings! But it is all so well 
meant! They are really most lovable; their affectionate 
and playful ways, their cheery, good-natured dispositions 
making them charming personalities. 
FRANCES Pitt 
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AN IMPRESSION OF THE 
GENERAL ELECTION 


GoETHE wrote that personality is everything in Art and 
Poetry. One would like to add—and generally in politics 
The recent elections in many of the constituencies proved 
not only that personality can triumph in the face of great 
odds, but that its proper use is often a greater deciding 
factor than the actual merits or qualifications of the 
candidate as a politician pure and simple. 

One thing was quite evident in a tour through some of 
the Parliamentary divisions during the recent contest, 
While it was noticeable that many of the candidates mainly 
relied upon their individual personality coupled with their 
own efforts to pull them through, others left matters pre- 
sumably entirely in the hands of their agents and party 
organizations, often with disastrous results. Many of the 
Conservatives, for instance, would appear to have fancied 
themselves quite secure in their traditional “safe seat” 
entrenchments, and took no practical steps to counter the 
wiles of the enemy who sometimes adopted a special campaign 
of ingratiation designed to capture at the outset the good 
graces of the more humble, but not necessarily the least 
important body of the electorate. The result in the majority 
of cases was a striking testimony to the value of tact, 
courtesy, ingenuity, and courage as against arrogance and 
cocksureness, which nowadays are proving dubious assets 
to the aspirant for Parliamentary honours, however great 
his notoriety. 

It has been generally accepted that revolutions to be 
successful must have the support of the populace. Thus 
revolutionary generals pave the way to a coup d état by 
means of a subterrannean campaign designed to enlist the 
sympathy of the people, who are encouraged to look forward 
when the time arrives to actual participation in what is to 
be for their own welfare. Once obtain the vote of the 
masses and the victory is assured. A true parallel may be 
drawn in elections. The candidate’s active helpers must 
include high and low, rich and poor, all and sundry. Theit 
enthusiasm must be aroused at the commencement by 
a process of tactful encouragement to be on the winning 
side. The election must be made their affair just as much 
as the candidate’s, and before appealing for their actual 


support at the poll he should first recruit as many as possible 
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of them as workers in the cause. In other words, every 
voter should contribute his or her mite to the work. An 
instance of the efficacy of this method was observed in a 
large working-class constituency not a hundred miles 
from the Mansion House, where the wiseacres predicted 
an easy win for the Labour representative. On the face 
of it this seemed quite probable. A very stubborn atmo- 
sphere pervaded the whole district. The candidate had 
been before the electorate for two years, while his opponent, 
the Conservative, was a-new-comer. The latter, however, 
was not dismayed at the tough odds against him. He was 
young and full of optimism, but it is true that he had scarcely 
heard of politics or his constituency before he arrived there 
two days before nomination. As it happened, he distin- 
guished himself on his first visit by strolling into the Labour 
committee rooms and shaking hands with the agent. After- 
wards, when chaffed by his friends at the mistake, he 
admitted that the poster, ‘The friend of Labour,’ had 
deceived him, but he declared, ‘‘ Surely I should be known 
in that direction also,” and he promptly gave instructions 
for his opponent’s poster to be copied for his own use! He 
then inquired the reason for an apparent absence from 
his committee rooms of helpers representative of the 
working-classes. He remarked that his supporters were 
mostly ladies and gentlemen of title and their associates, 
who had claimed to have perfected a most adequate fighting 
organization. ‘This aristocratic band were in for a shock. 
Qur young candidate thought otherwise, and straightwa 

commenced collecting a strange retinue, which he afterwar 

called his ‘‘ Bodyguard.” Where he obtained them from, 
what arts he used, and how they sorted themselves out 
remains a mystery. When the lady in charge of the Women’s 
organization came to head-quarters she was horrified to find 
the place overrun by ex-Servicemen, many of whom were 
accompanied by their wives, while in the garden was parked 
a fleet of perambulators. The candidate was appealed to, 
but he had not only a tender heart but a wise head. Mrs. 
§o-and-so and Miss So-and-so could not possibly work with 
such women, he was told. But he was obdurate. He 
reviewed his forces. There were charwomen, a few small 
shopkeepers of both sexes, two railway porters off duty, 
’ postman, four seedy-looking individuals who came as 
terks and two bright-faced young schoolmistresses, two 
market porters, a roadman or two, a select sample of out-of- 
work ex-Servicemen, a curate, three barmaids, two nurse- 
maids, a cook, one district visitor, an elderly publican, a 
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cinema booking-office girl, some shop assistants ready to 
work in the evenings, and a miscellaneous collection of 
lads of various ages. One of the ex-soldiers, a sergeant. 
major, announced that he could speak for the ex-Servicemen 


of the district. This seemed rather a tall claim, but he 


and his colleagues disappeared after a chat with the candi- 
date, himself an ex-soldier. Were they going to do their 
best to help him. Was not he one of them? “ You just 
tell us what you want, Governor, and we will talk to the 
boys,” said the ex-sergeant-major. Apparently they did so 
to some effect, for at the poll there was indication that the 
ex-Service vote had gone practically solid for the Conserva- 
tive. And so it went on. The charwoman departed in 
company with two colleagues pushing prams. Each had 
promised to “ take a street on,” and looked quite capable 
of so doing. ‘I’m jest abart to tell Mrs. Jones that what 
she says that ’er grub costing ’er more ’aint right. If the 
likes of ’er wants facts she can git ’em.”’ A handshake and 
a word of encouragement had fired the honest charwoman, 
and had converted her into a veritable political queen bee, 
The triumph of the Conservative candidate in this division 
came as a general surprise. 

In another constituency one found matters entirely 
reversed. Here the Conservative was a tall, handsome man, 
with a charming manner, but without any tact. He confined 
himself to being particularly gracious to all his known 
supporters, but otherwise was inclined to be cold and stand- 
offish. He had no eye for the unknown quantity, the most 
elementary knowledge of election tactics (this was surprising, 
as he had fought before) and was accustomed to make the 
fatal mistake at his meetings of firing off satirical allusions, 
which he should have known often tend to irritate those 
who understand, and offend those who do not. For all 
that his chances seemed of the best. All said, ‘“‘ Here is a 
safe seat, and it is only a question of increasing the majority.” 
The handsome Conservative was wont to say with his most 
engaging smile, that he has the support of “ all the County.” 
But he reckoned without his host. On the eve of the poll 
someone asked the Labour candidate why he was so con 
fident. He replied because he had working for him a large 
number of working-men and women who had been turned 
away from the Conservative committee rooms on the 
excuse that no further help was required! These good 
people had, it appeared, become so indignant at their services 
being refused, that they had transferred their attentions 
to where they were welcomed and appreciated, and to the 
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amazement of the officials in London the “ safe seat” was 
lost. Again, in another constituency over-confidence led 
to the undoing of the candidate. This time it was the 
Liberal. He was undoubtedly a smart fellow, and at first 
carried all before him. He was satisfied that the electorate 
was tired of the Conservatives, and frightened of the “ Capital 
Levy” man. After awhile, however, he got obsessed with 
fear of the women’s vote and spent a lot of unnecessary 
energy holding meetings for women only. They were in 
effect mostly mothers’ meetings, but as he was a medical 
man, it is presumed that, feeling fairly certain of his seat, he 
thought he might add a practice! Being a Liberal, one would 
have thought he would have been content to “‘ Wait and 
see.” He certainly had a rude awakening at the poll. 

An amusing story is told of a carpet-bagger who found 
himself a complete stranger in a large division. He deter- 
mined to be amiable to everyone and trust to luck. Seizing 
any opportunity which presented itself of rendering some 
slight service, he would enter into conversation, later 
revealing his identity, and depart with a few well-chosen 
remarks and a handshake. One Sunday evening he attended 
church, and at the close of the service noticed that a stylishly 
dressed young lady left her umbrella in her pew on leaving. 
He at once hurried after her and restored it. The lady 
was profuse in her thanks and accepted his escort down 
the street. The conversation rapidly changed from weather 
to politics and the candidate discovered that his fair com- 
panion was not only one of his active supporters, but had a 
surprising knowledge of the political situation generally. 
Here was a find, indeed. She should join his band of 
canvassers. Without delay he introduced himself. Would 
it not be possible for her to come and help him at the com- 
mittee rooms? The damsel smiled and blushed, but was 
afraid it might be difficult to arrange. But why not, 
inquired our gallant candidate. ‘‘ Well, you see, sir, I 
am the housemaid at the Grammar School,” was the reply. 
This story, which is a true one, is merely quoted to show 
that it is just as well for strangers to a constituency to 
obtain, if possible, the services of an agent who knows 
the locality, and to depend on him for introductions, at 
any rate, for the first week or so. 

It is an instructive fact that the most experienced election 
agent is not necessarily the most successful. Experience 
often leads to a restricted vision and the narrowing of effort. 
Ih this respect it can be definitely recorded that several of 
the victors at the General Election were assisted to the 
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top of the poll by the energies of young agents, often with 
very slight experience, but full of ideas and enthusiasm for 
the cause, while some of those defeated little realize the 
amount of harm done by thoughtlessness and want of tact 
on the part of those who acted as their right-hand men. One 
hears of carelessness in which a prominent local man is kept 
waiting in a draughty passage outside the committee room 
for half an hour, and then is told that the candidate is too 
busy to see him! Blunders of that kind want a lot of ex. 
plaining away. Again, it is usually considered unwise to 
ignore the demands for information made by Press repre 
sentatives. These, like the bee, may fly from flower to 
flower, but they have a decided sting if aroused. 

Summing up, one would be led to conclude, according 
to observations made over a large area during the last 
election, that if there is a paucity of real first-rate men as 
candidates for Parliament, there is certainly a lamentable 
lack of good election agents. This is a matter which 
political parties would be well advised to take in hand at 
the earliest moment. A careful reorganization of the whole 
system is required if some of the best brains on both sides 
are to be deprived of the opportunity of materially adding to 
the quality of Parliament. However brilliant the person- 
ality of the candidate, it invariably becomes marred by the 
stubborn obtuseness, mismanagement, or want of tact on 
the part of the agent. One may conclude with Ruskin 
that: ‘‘To know what is useful and what useless, and to 
be skilful to provide the one and wise to scorn the other, 
is the first need for all industrious men.” 

This surely applies to Parliamentary candidates and 
their agents. 

JOHN METCALFE 
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AN ECHO FROM THE PAST 


An unclouded sky ; billowing hills of the Scottish Borders, 
pracken and heather clad, glistening with moisture from 
innumerable springs ; soft shadows lingering in deep valleys 
through which tumbled tempestuously burns of amber- 
clear waters flecked with foam ; clusters of stunted oak trees, 
birch, and hazel, lichened, age-old remnants of forest which 
formerly had clothed the landscape ; the plaintive cry of 
curlew circling above, the chuckle of grouse, the far bleat 
of sheep, the solitude and peace which reigned supreme, 
all called and beckoned me to leave my friends and the car 
by which they would complete their journey, and to strike 
out on foot and alone over the hills to the inn which was 
intended as our resting-place that night. 

The map over which I pored seemed to prove clearly 
that by taking the direct road—a cart track—I should 
avoid a long detour followed by the highway. Indeed, 
there seemed no reason why—unless fortune failed me— 
Ishould not reach our destination almost as soon as my 
less energetic friends. In that exhilarating mountain air 
what was a walk of nine or ten miles to me? 

I set off, accordingly, so assured by the blue sky and 
sunshine that coat and waterproof were left behind; my 
only burden was a stout ash walking-stick. 

“Don’t get lost amongst the hills,” shouted one of my 
friends in warning as I trudged off. 

Ridiculous suggestion! Were it winter and amidst 
snow-drifts some such risk there might have been ; but with 
the long evening of early autumn before me, an untroubled 
sky overhead, and a path so clearly traced upon the map, 
what was there to fear ? 

For an hour I climbed by the side of a burn, my way 
lading without ever a turn, so that, looking back, I could 
see the house from which I had set out—the car still standing 
by the door. I should certainly outstrip my friends and 
teach our next resting-place without my luggage conveyed 
by them. Still upward and onward, and a wonderful pano- 
tama was unfolded before me: hills beyond hills melting 
into the blue horizon, valleys cleft by rushing streams which 
through ages had chiselled the rocks and wrought from 


‘|them fairy-like grottos and cascades all hung about with 


drooping mountain-ash and hazel trees, with fern and 


[heather wet by ever-ascending clouds of spray. 
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Beguiled by the beauty of one of these ravines, and breath. 
less from my long climb, I stepped aside and sat by the water, 
High banks rose on either hand, and so steeply as to shut 
out all but a narrow strip of sky. Lulled by the sound 
of the rushing burn, and cushioned by a deep heather hed, 
I lingered drowsily for longer than I had purposed. Quite 
half an hour must have passed before I shivered, conscious 
of a chill breath of wind stealing up the glen, and that the 
sunshine had given place to gloom. I hurriedly regained 
the track and found that meanwhile the sky had become 
overcast with clouds, and that angry gusts of wind 
blew from the south-west. The change had come with 
amazing rapidity. In place of sun-steeped hills, smiling 
in seeming sleep, I saw frowning heights which gloomily 
withdrew behind thick cloaks of drifting mist. A fine 
drizzle of rain, too, dewed my clothing and wet my 
cheek. I had been foolish to linger so long by the bum, 
I must hurry on and make up if possible for lost time. 

Sometimes skirting the shoulders of hills, at other 
following the course of long valleys, I tramped on until the 
track, gradually ascending, led me steeply upward. The 
mist by this time had gathered more densely, descending 
on the hilltops, and heavy rain fell. Every step led me 
farther into the cloud and saturated my feet and legs from 
the dripping heather and bracken through which I plunged. 
Still, there must now be no turning back having already 
progressed so far. Another hour or so would see me 4 
my journey’s end. I noticed with annoyance and a little 
anxiety that the track showed very uncertainly—had 
dwindled indeed to little more than a sheep path. Confident, 
however, that I had not lost my way, I dismissed all fear 
and trudged on. 

Thicker and ever thicker grew the mist around me. I 


ank] 


could hardly see ten yards ahead. The hillside was now § injy 


broken into deep clefts and seams where the peat of its 
surface had been burst asunder by alternate frosts and 
heat, or worn away by tiny trickles from the many 
streams and rain. These had collected in the indentations, 
forming pools clear but amber-coloured, or coarse and 
vividly green moss overlaid treacherous mire of mingled 
peat and water. Level reaches afforded no ease to the 
climber, for these were invariably moss-grown morasses in 
which a footfall might have plunged the unwary inextricably. 
Great boulders strewed the slopes and loomed ghostly 


through the obscured atmosphere. Indeed, so uneven and 
broken was the surface of the ground that after a time! 
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had to face the fact that I had lost the track. To make 
matters worse, the rain was now descending in torrents and 
the mist enveloped me in drifting clouds. 

Thoroughly alarmed by my situation, I stumbled panting, 
determined that night should not overtake me as a 
wanderer. Sometimes I slid on the edge of the deep 
crevasses and before I could recover my foothold had 
plunged knee-deep in the mire which they harboured. On 
hands and knees I had often to extricate myself from the 
trap into which I had fallen. I was soon, of course, soaked 
to the skin, and plastered from head to heel with peat. No 
living being was to be seen save that from time to time 
a blue mountain hare started from the dripping bracken 
and, showering the moisture about it, fled from my approach ; 
or, with startled outcry, grouse took wing and vanished into 
the mist. 

I knew how easily those lost in such circumstances as 
mine may wander in a circle, and I determined, therefore, 
to follow the next decline, reach a burn, and pursue its 
course in the hope of finding a sheep farm or shepherd’s 
cottage where I might seek direction on my way. But I 
found my quest not so easy as I had supposed, though to 
my unobstructed view the whole range of hills had seemed 
interwoven by streams. Another hour passed before, to 
my joy, I heard the clamour of a waterfall, and presently 
found myself by the banks of a burn. 

By this time I was thoroughly exhausted and forced to 
rest, despite the fact that daylight was fading fast. Dusk, 
indeed, had fallen when, half an hour after, I rose and 
plodded onward. A catastrophe which all but deprived me 
of my last hope of reaching shelter that night overtook me 
when, floundering over fern-concealed rocks, I strained an 
ankle. The pain was so severe that I had to bind up the 
injured joint with a handkerchief torn into strips before 
proceeding haltingly and in darkness. 

By the light of a match my watch pointed to nine 
clock—four and a half hours since I had set out. Very 
soon the lights in farmhouses and cottages would be 
extinguished, so that, even should I approach one of these, 
without a guiding ray I might easily pass by. My progress, 
too, was very slow over the rough bank of the burn into 
which I had no mind to fall. Meeting at length a stone 
dyke which seemed to offer a miserable sort of shelter, I 
determined that there must be my halting-place until day- 
light, but that before this surrender I should climb the 
steep bank to a height from which I might look out for any 
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sign of habitation. By the dyke side I dragged my weary 
self upward from the water level without much hope of 
success in my search, reached a gate and saw to my inex. 
pressible joy, not fifty yards distant, a broad beam of light 
from a cottage window. 

I had almost shouted in my relief, and stumbling forward 
in eager haste, found myself brought up sprawling on a 
barbed-wire fence from which I extricated myself only after 
much damage to my clothing. With greater caution | 
crawled beneath the unarmed wires of the abominable 
obstacle and reached the little house. It was obviously 
that of a shepherd—two-roomed as far as I could judge 
at the moment, and thatched. A cow-house stood near, 
A poverty-stricken attempt at a garden stretched before, 
and behind all rose a cluster of tall trees, their dark foliage 
just discernible against the sky. 

My footsteps aroused a furious clamour from a dog 
within, an uproar redoubled as I knocked and waited an 
answer to my summons. The window-blind had _ been 
drawn so that I could not see from whom I was about to 
ask for succour. I heard steps approaching. A low voice 
bade the dog be silent, a command which was complainingly 
obeyed. A bolt was withdrawn and the door flung boldly open, 

No figure of romance confronted me but that of a buxom 
and pleasantly featured woman who stood holding high a 
lighted candle and peering out into the night, while from 
behind her skirts protruded the watchful and snarling face 
of a collie. 

I must have presented a terrifying appearance, bemired 
from head to heel, soaked to the skin and with tattered 
raiment ; but not a trace of fear was to be seen in the face 
of the good wife. She gazed in astonishment indeed. 

‘“* Wha are ye seekin’?” she asked sharply. 

I stepped forward, to the further displeasure of the collie, 
which growled savagely. A backward swing of its mis 
tress’s foot, however, again silenced the brute. 

‘*T am very sorry to disturb you at so late an hour,’ 
I said ; “‘ but the fact is that I have lost my way amongst 
the hills, and seeing the light of your window I have come 
to ask if you can direct me. What is the name of this 
house ?” 

“Tt’s ca’ed Gledsheuch,” she answered; ‘‘ and whaut 
wud ye be ettling tae gang?” 

I told her of the inn which I had hoped to reach er 
nightfall, of my friends left behind, and of my own rash 
attempt to find my way on foot. 
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“Od!” she exclaimed. “‘ Ye’ll hae made a sair roond 
0’ it. Ye’re six miles or mair awa.” She mentioned the 
name of the inn. 

“Six miles!” She might as well have said sixty as 
far as my inclination to cover the distance in my present 

light was concerned. “ Are you the wife of a shepherd ?” 
asked. 

Aye.” 

“Perhaps you and your husband will allow me to rest 
here for a while. You see,” I gestured, “I am in rather 
a sorry state.” 

“My man’s awa wi’ a flock o’ gimmers tae Moffat an’ 
he'll no be back till to-morrow e’en, may be.” 

“In that case, of course, I must not trespass on your 
hospitality,” I said, though with a sinking heart. 

“What for no?” she queried. ‘ Will ye no come ben 
and rest yoursel’ 

I thankfully accepted the invitation, and followed my 
hostess into what was apparently the principal room of the 
cottage. A great peat fire smouldered on the hearth and 
diffused a pungent odour. A rag mat covered the hearth, 
and in the warm glow three rotund and woolly pups huddled 
together—the family of the collie which still slunk at the 
woman’s heels and continued to keep a watchful eye on me. 
Two wooden armchairs with red cushions were placed on 
either side of the room, and by the wall opposite the 
window stood a box bed. All was scrupulously clean and 
neat, and presented a picture of comfort very alluring to 
me in my wretched fatigue. 

My hostess—Mrs. Hogg she told me was her name— 
eyeing me in the light of a lamp which burned on the table, 
was evidently aghast at my condition. The chill of her 
reticence melted to the warmth of kindly hospitality as she 
bade me be seated and insisted that I must eat, spreading 
a snowy tablecloth, preparing tea, boiled eggs, great 
fleecy scones and butter for my refreshment. Never had 
food and drink been more acceptable to me. The glowing 
hearth, the song of the steaming kettle, the warmth of the 
cheerful room, and the simple-hearted kindness of the woman 
who welcomed me to a share in these, was to me sheer 
delight. Without the least trace of self-consciousness this 
peasant had the instincts of the true gentlewoman—quiet 
dignity, no effort to appear otherwise than as Providence 
had designed. Herself respecting her place in life, she 
commanded respect from others. Shrewd and sensible, 
too, she was, and not without the sense of humour—a type 
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of oe Border hill-dweller, one of the finest races in the 
world. 
She told me that her “ guid man would be real vexed 
to have missed me”; they lived a very solitary life two 
miles or more distant from the farm and far removed from 
all other dwellings. The opportunities which they had, 
accordingly, for a ‘crack’ with a stranger were few and 
far between. Was she frightened to be left alone} 
“Frightened ? What was there to fear. It was’na as if 
she had any routh o’ gear to tempt a thief. They wer 
honest folk in the hills. Besides, sho and ‘ Moose’ (the 
collie) were weel able tae fend for themsels’.”’ 

At length I arose to take a limping departure. The 
hour was late. I had already, I knew, far outstayed the 
usual bedtime of the cottagers in these parts. 

But the kindly soul indignantly combated my intention 
to set forth. I “‘ wasna able tae travel wi’ a sair fit and 
on sic a like night. What wud her guid man say if he kenned 
she had turned a gentleman like me fra the door? Hoot, 
the idea was fair redeeculous. Trouble! There’d be nae 
trouble. She would occupy the adjoining room and I was 
welcome tae the bed there; tae be sure, it wud be mair 
homely-like than I was used tae.” 

I confess that I was glad to have my scruples overborne, 
I really was unfit to walk another six weary miles, even 
should the prospects of finding myself in the dark have been 
less hopeless than they were. Rightly or wrongly I agreed 
to stay. 

Mrs. Hogg heaped more peat upon the fire, charged me 
to hang my wet clothes before the blaze, relighted her 
extinguished candle, bade me good-night and withdrew, 
Barely three minutes later, however, she tapped on the door 
and, with the only signs of embarrassment I ever saw her 
display, thrust into my grasp a red flannel night-shitt, 
evidently the property of her husband. 

For perhaps an hour I sat before the fire listening 
the drip of the rain upon the thatch without, to the loud 
tumult of the burn’s swollen waters as they leaped from 
pool to pool and poured thunderously over a fall at no 
great distance from the house. The collie and her family 
were coiled together contentedly and asleep at my feet on 
the hearth. 

I am certain that I did not sleep. I remember quite 
clearly that sitting there my thoughts had wandered to my 
friends. I wondered whether my absence had _ greatly 
alarmed them; if at the moment they were searching the 
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hills for me. So concerned was I at the needless anxiety 
which in all probability I had aroused, so plunged was I 
in these reflections, that I started, conscious at length of 
commotion which for some time had continued without : 
voices in angry altercation, shouts and cries. I had heard 
them approach ; but so preoccupied had I been that I had 

id no heed. Now they forced themselves on my notice— 
not to be ignored. Men were out there, close at hand, a 
crowd of men, in excitement or anger or both. Who could 
they be ? Perhaps the husband of my hostess and with 
him drunken companions with whom he had quarrelled. 
He would be surprised to find me there. Would he resent 
my presence in spite of his wife’s assurances to the con- 
trary? I might find difficulty in dealing with him if he 
were drunk. Strange that his wife had not hurried to 
unbolt the door and let him in. I would forestall her. 
Even the collie was disturbed ; she sat up with pricked ears, 
listening, growling, and followed at my heels as I hurried 
from the room, groped in the darkened passage and at 
length threw open the outer door. Something brushed my 
legs. Glancing round, I saw the collie sneaking back into 
the kitchen, her tail between her legs. Without—nothing 
but the black night, mist and rain drifting on my face; 
only the roar of the burn. Yet I felt certain that I had 
not been deceived. There had been men close at hand but 
afew moments before. Why now were they silent ? ‘‘ Who 
is there?”’ I called. No answer came. Very strange! 
But I would investigate no further. Perhaps, after all, I 
had been mistaken. I closed and bolted the door softly 
and turned to re-enter the room. I noticed the dog 
standing on the hearth with bristling back and bared fangs ; 
but as I advanced she seemed pacified and soon flung herself 
again by her puppies. Mrs. Hogg in the adjoining room 
had made no sign or movement. 

Intolerably tired and sleepy, I determined to go to bed. 
I was accordingly soon arrayed in the flannel night-shirt 
and between the sheets, the table with the extinguished 
lamp and a box of matches within easy reach. Flames 
still leaped from the peat on the fire, and cast wayward 
shadows on walls and ceiling. Watching these I fell asleep. 

Dreams, disturbing, terrifying dreams! Clamour inter- 
mingled with menacing, guttural snarls! I started up 
bewildered, forgetful for the moment where I was until the 
room, dimly seen by the still flickering light of the fire, 
recalled the memory of these. I heard sounds of wild dis- 
turbance ; but through these and closer at hand the savage 
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threatening of the collie’s growl, rising, falling with every 
intake and expiration of her breath. I could see her 
crouching but with head turned towards the window, afraid 
yet dangerous. But the brute claimed my attention no 
longer than a moment. The sounds from without wer 
those which startled me; for again I heard clearly the 
shouting of men’s voices. The rushing of the burn of course 
dominated all other noises; but distinctly through the 
uproar of the waters I heard wild human cries and groans, 
Anger, excitement, triumph, despair—all seemed to be 
expressed. 

Then—I confess—I felt afraid. Fear shook me, sent 
icy shivers down my back. Some deed of horrible violence 
was surely being perpetrated close at hand, mysteriously, 
under cover of darkness and by a great concourse of men, 
I had not previously been deceived. They had been there 
when I looked out. But alone though I had been, they 
had shunned detection by me and hidden themselves. Now, 
become bolder or carried away by excitement, they had 
broken again into their appalling tumult. 

Curiosity mastered fear. I felt that at all costs I must 
know the explanation of this uproar. And so, shaking 
though I was, I scrambled from the bed to the floor 
Trivial though it may seem, the sight of my ridiculous red 
flannel night-shirt arrested me. It was short, too, and would 
therefore doubly render me the butt of jest and the victim 
of the storm. I could not face a crowd of men or even 
the solitary Mrs. Hogg in that garment. I must reclothe 
myself ; but for a moment I hesitated. All this while, you 
must understand, the collie had stood snarling. Just for 
a second as I climbed to the floor she had turned her head 
towards me; then she crouched, watchful again of the 
window. 

Quite suddenly a sound arose which seemed to contract 
every pulse within me, and drew from the animal with 
upturned face a long, shuddering, whimper of misery or 
terror, I knew not which—a woman’s shriek. It pierced 
through all other clamour of voices and of waters ; it stabbed 
through the night to my very heart, so agonized, 80 
despairing was it. For a few moments it seemed to have 
been muffled as by a cloak drawn over the mouth ; then it 
broke forth again more shrill, more horrifying than before. 

I could hesitate no longer with that appeal ringing in 
my ears. I shouted incoherently. I flung myself on my 
boots and clothing and wrenched them on anyhow. Every 
nerve in my body quivered in my frantic haste. Still these 
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piercing cries arose, but more distantly. Of what horror 
of cruelty was this woman the victim? I could not bear 
it. She was being borne away, or maddened trying to rush 
from her tormentors. Stumbling, panting, I fled from the 
room, tore open the outer door and with outspread hands 
before me leaped into the night, tripped, and fell headlong 
on the garden path. Up again I stood listening—not a 
sound but that of the burn tumbling, churning its rocky 
and precipitous bed. 

I was utterly dumbfounded. Was I mad? Or the 
victim of a stupendous hoax? It was inconceivable that 
all the turmoil, shouts, and cries which I had so clearly 
heard should cease on the moment. Yet, not a whisper 
left. Only the splash of the hurrying stream and the deeper 
rumble of the waterfall. 

A glimmer of light caught my eyes and I turned to see 
the window of Mrs. Hogg’s room flickeringly illuminated. She, 
too, must have been disturbed and was evidently lighting 
acandle. As I groped my way towards the cottage entrance 
my hostess’s door opened slightly and her head, with plaited 
hair hanging on either side, was thrust through the aperture. 
Her eyes were round with amazement or fear. 

“What ailes ye?” she asked sharply. 

“What is the meaning of this uproar?” I counter 
queried. ‘‘It is impossible that you cannot have heard— 
the shouting—the cries—the woman’s screams. There has 
been some horrible violence. People are there in hiding— 
crowds of them. I don’t want to alarm you; but you 
must explain it if you can. Something must be done. 
What does it mean?” 

She eyed me steadily. ‘‘ That beats a’,” she said. 

I sprang towards her. ‘‘ Don’t you understand?” I 
cried. ‘“‘I tell you that there has been some horrible out- 
tage perpetrated: I heard a woman screaming for help. 
You must have heard.” 

“Ye’ve been dreamin’,’”’ she answered me, and added as 
I stood speechless: ‘‘ but it’s gey queer for a’ that.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you have heard nothing ? ” 
“There’s naethin’ tae hear but the burn. Ye can just 
ng back tae bed. Na, na; there’s naethin’ tae fear. 
m real sorry ye hae heard the soonds though. I thocht 
my guidman was the only yin.” 
Sey husband, too, has heard before now these cries ? ” 
asked. 


““Mony’s the time he’s thocht sae; but aye when he’s 


been a wee thing out o’ sorts like, ye ken. There's 
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nae cries ava. Gang back tae bed. I'll warrant ye’ll hear 
nae mair the nicht. But I’m real distressed ye hae been 
feared, for a’ that.” 

The simple sincerity of the woman was not to be doubted; 
and it left me abashed, bewildered, questioning the evidences 
of my own senses. I slunk off to my bed in the kitchen, 
there to lie sleepless until the grey light of dawn was 
stealing through the window. 

I was wakened at an early hour by Mrs. Hogg, who beat 
upon the door and told me that while she milked the cow 
I could wash and dress in the room just vacated by her, 
About an hour later I breakfasted with her on steaming 
porridge and new-laid eggs. 

Fortified by these refreshments and with morning sun- 
shine streaming on us I was better prepared than in the 
' night to accept her assurances. I must have been betrayed 
by my imagination. We were miles from all other dwellings, 
No trace was without of footsteps other than my own, 
No one, saving myself, had approached the house during the 
night. I may have been feverish and the sounds I seemed 
to have heard, only those of delirious creation. Perhaps 
the roar of the burn had deceived me. 

Strange, however, that, as she again told me, this 
woman’s husband should have been alarmed repeatedly by 
the same delusions. Often he had started up awakened 
from sleep convinced that he heard shouts and cries from 
without. His “‘daft dreams” she called them. I should 
like to have met that man and compared notes with him; 
but I have never had the chance. Very strange, too, and 
inexplicable, had been the behaviour of the dog. 

I tried, however, to make light of the matter at the 
moment, apologized deeply for having needlessly aroused 
my kind hostess from her slumbers, thanked her again and 
again for her hospitality (for which she indignantly refused 
all payment) and was escorted by her to the door. 

f looked with considerable curiosity on the scene of the 
imaginings of the previous night, now rain-washed and 
glistening in the sunshine. Red and foam-flecked the bum 
plunged not twenty yards beneath. Farther up its course, 
and embowered by mountain ash trees, the waterfall 
thundered, its spray drifting, rainbow-tinted. High on the 
farther bank stood a crumbling ruin all hung about with 
ivy—the remains apparently of one of the Border strong: 
holds. Mounds of earth, with broken masonry interspersed, 
showed where its once massive outer defences and walls 
had stood. 
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“ That’s a fine old ruin,” I remarked to Mrs. Hogg. 

“‘ Aye,” she answered, “‘ that’s Gledsheuch Castle. Ye’ll 
hae heard tell of it.” 

“No, I could not recall the name.” 

“ Aweel, there’s a good wheen folk that whiles comes 
tae see it. Yer way is doon the burn strecht fornent ye 
until ye come tae the sheep road, and that’ll lead the way 
ye wud gang.” 

And so I bade farewell to Gledsheuch and the kindly 
shepherd’s wife, nor have I ever had an opportunity of 
renewing acquaintance with either, though neither could I 
ever forget. 

“Gledsheuch !”’ exclaimed one of my friends after I 
had rejoined them, but without having told of my midnight 
adventures. ‘‘A most interesting place and well worth a 
visit. You know its story, of course. No? Oh, well, you 
must read the ballad for yourself. The castle was owned 
by a great freebooter who was treacherously taken by King 
James the Fifth and hanged by night before the castle walls. 
The man’s wife is said to have pleaded in vain for his life, 
and in the madness of her grief to have rushed to a 
waterfall near by that its noise might drown the shouts 
which announced her husband’s execution. The place is 
named the Dule Lynn to this day. A legend which is quite 
probably unhistorical.” 

I happened, however, to know that the story was true ; 
for if ever the restless and complaining spirits of the dead 
can linger on earth, that place is so haunted ; or it may be 
that human agony so permeates even material objects in 
the scene of suffering, that these for ever after reverberate 
and echo anguish to the ear atuned to hear. 


J. Boyp 
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THE SAFEGUARDING OF INDUSTRIES ACT 


THE SAFEGUARDING OF INDUSTRIES AcT 1921 was passed 
with a twofold object: first, of establishing on a permanent 
basis what are known as “key industries”; second, of 
curing or ameliorating the serious industrial depression 
which was revealed three years ago, and which, in spite 
of the Act, has since grown steadily worse. 

Of the first part of the Act, that relating to key in 
dustries, little need be said. It establishes an arbitrary 
class of industries declared to be necessary to the country 
in time of war, and neglects altogether to protect a large 
number of real key industries, the products of which ar 
essential to the very existence of most of the manufacture 
carried on throughout the country as a whole. In a sense, 
all industries are key industries because they are inter 
dependent one upon another, and a schedule which declares 
that chemical glass is essential in time of war, and that 
leather, steel, and wool are not, is a document which has 
lost the real meaning of words. 

The more contentious part of the Act, however, is 
contained in Part II, which gives the Board of Trade power, 
upon the fulfilment of certain conditions, to make an order 
imposing a duty of 334 per cent. on goods imported into 
this country. The conditions are that the goods in question, 
not being articles of food or drink, must be sold, or offered 
for sale, in the United Kingdom at prices below their cost 
of production in their country of origin, or at prices which, 
by reason of depreciation in the rate of exchange in the 
money of the country of origin in terms of sterling, are 
below the prices at which similar goods can be profitably 
manufactured in the United Kingdom. A further condition 
is that employment must be or be likely to be seriously 
affected in consequence. 

These dumping and exchange clauses, as they are called, 
are only in force until August 19, 1924, and have neve 
had any real chance of being tried. The period is all to 
short in the first place, and the time wasted in applying 
the Act has been almost incredible, for while sect. 2, sub 
sect. 4 clearly contemplates prompt action on a complaint 
being made, months of time are invariably wasted in ur 
necessary preliminaries. Possibly the most flagrant case of 
delay was that which occurred in the Fabric Glove case. 

This industry made complaint in September 1921, 
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almost immediately after the passing of the Act. The 
committee did not sit until December 12th. The sittings 
were protracted until well into the New Year, a rehearing 
was ordered, the final report was published on July 25, 
1922, and the assent of the Commons obtained a few da 
later. Thus out of the three years during which the industry 
was supposed to have the benefit of the Act, nearly twelve 
months were wasted in unnecessary litigation, and this in 
an industry showing an unemployment rate of nearly 80 per 
cent. ! 

Needless to say, advantage was taken of the protracted 
proceedings by foreign importers to pour German goods 
into this country before the order imposing the duty was 
made, and as a result the trade was permanently crippled, 
and has now almost ceased to exist. 

The practice under the Act is somewhat involved. In 
the first place a complaint must be made to the Board of 
Trade that an industry is being injured by dumping or 
exchange. As far as I personally know, no complaints 
have so far been made of “dumping”; with the solitary 
exception of vulcanized fibre, practically all are based 
upon the exchange difficulty. The complaint gives a fairly 
comprehensive survey of the facts, and if a prima facie 
case be made out, the Board then appoints a committee 
to go into the matter thoroughly, and hear what the 
complainants and those who are interested in opposing 
them have to say. A very large number of complaints 
have been made, but owing to the technicalities of the 
Act, which apparently seems to have been designed to 
prevent injured parties from getting any relief, most of 
them have never got any farther. In all, some fourteen 
industries have been heard before committees. In nine of 
these (gas mantles, iron hollow ware, nails, hooks and eyes, 
aluminium, fabric gloves, gold and bronze powder, glass 
ware, and optical instruments) orders were made, and in 
five (toys, gold leaf, baths, vulcanized fibre, and glass 
bottle) orders were refused. 

In every one of these trades, whether it secured an order 
or not, unemployment ranging from 25 to 90 per cent. 
was clearly proved. The failure of a British industry to 
obtain the benefit of the Act is usually due to the wording 
of clause 2, which limits the grievance entitled to redress 
under the Act to foreign competition in the home market. 
A trade largely existing on exports, which has its colonial 
and foreign markets filched from it by Germans manu- 
facturing under an exchange depreciated by thousands per 
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cent., has no remedy. The authors of the Act seem to 
have failed to realize that we are an industrial and com. 
mercial people, and that our overseas markets, by which 
we pay for the food we eat, are as important to us as our 
home markets. In very few cases is the home market, 
subject as it is to periodic invasion, large enough or strong 
enough to maintain an industry in security and moderate 
prosperity. An illustration is afforded in the toy trade, 
If we put the total output by British makers in 1919 at 
100, we should find that about 50 per cent. was made for 
home consumption, and the balance for export. In conse. 
quence of the depreciation of the mark, the British forei 

and colonial markets were successfully invaded by German 
makers a year or two after the war and practically dis. 
appeared. It may be news for the average English pur 
chasers, moreover, who believe in the idyllic and simple 
German toymakers who were numerous in the Black Forest 
legends of their youth, that the German toy trade is s0 
far from being a pastoral village industry that it is carried 
on by huge firms in vast factories with millions of capital 
behind them, and that it is organized in a powerful kartel 
with some very experienced financial experts watching 
exchange conditions on its behalf. 

At the beginning of the storm, the British market 
stood the shock better, though even here business declined 
to the extent of about 20 per cent., though it has since 
declined still further. In the result, however, at the time 
the toy inquiry was heard in 1922 the output in the toy 
trade was about 40 per cent. of what it had been in 1919, 
but as the major part of the decline was in exported goods, 
and the Act expressly says “ for sale in the United Kingdom,” 
the decline in the export trade was not allowed to rank 
as a cause of unemployment. The decline in the British 
home trade was attributed to reduced spending power and 
the superiority of German toys in the cheaper lines, and 
not to the fall in the exchange, and the order was refused. 
It was a palpable injustice, quite correct in law, but 
absolutely foreign to the spirit in which the Act was supposed 
to be passed. 

Another clause which seriously diminishes the usefulness 
of the Act is that which refuses an order at variance with 
any treaty with any foreign nation for the time being im 
force. The ‘‘ most favoured nation clause,’ that “ they 
shall pay no higher duties than shall be payable on the 
goods of other nations,”’ practically prevents the application 


of the Act to any other nations than Germany and Austria, the 
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and the new little nations that have arisen in Europe. 
At the present time only one nation is dumping goods on 
our shores, that is selling us goods at prices below the cost 
of production. This is the United States, and, on occasion, 
as in the case of artificial silk stockings and vulcanized 
fibre, American dumping seriously reacts on employment 
here. The commercial treaty with the United States, 
however, would prevent the application of the Act to 
American imports into this country. The same bar exists 
to the application of a duty to Italian-made gloves. The 
Italian exchange is seriously depressed, and Italian gloves 
are flooding the country. 

Probably, however, the most fatal section of the Act 
is sect. 10. The duty imposed under the Act is fixed at 
334 per cent. of the value. Under clause 10 the value is 
declared to be the price given by the importer. This, 
incidentally, is identical with the definition given in the 
Finance (No. 2) Act 1915, and in the Reparations Act 
1920. The definition is applied by means of the Treasury 
interpretation, which translates the value of the goods, 
as stated in the money of the country of origin, into sterling 
at the current rate of exchange. It is clear that the lower 
that rate of exchange is, the higher is the duty that is 
required, and yet, as worked out under the Act, the lower 
the rate of exchange, the lower will be the duty as quoted 
in English money. When the Act was passed the exchange 
stood at two hundred and forty to the pound; to-day 
hawkers are selling mark notes at the rate of a million 
for a penny in the streets of London. 

Although a low exchange undoubtedly fosters produc- 
tion, even in the absence of other conditions, the problem 
is accentuated by the presence of variation in the external 
and internal values of foreign money. This is best illus- 
trated in the case of the German mark, which is worth 
more inside Germany than it is in foreign countries. The 
treason for this singular phenomenon is not always clearly 
apparent, but it is probably based on the fact that the 
mark in Germany itself is only obtained in return for value 
in goods sold or services actually rendered, and that outside 
the country its value is merely speculative. However this 
may be, it is clear, from the British and German Index 
fgures of the cost of living (which is the most convenient 
of the several means of getting a comparison), that the 
purchasing power of the mark, in Germany, is about 
4 times what it is outside that country. In other words, 
the price of goods to the importer, in the words of sect. 10, 
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is only two-sevenths of their real price, or, in still other 
words, the exchange difficulty and the dumping difficulty 
are the same thing, for all German goods are actually sold 
to us at prices below their cost of production in English 
money. 

It must be remembered that the Act was passed by the 
Coalition Government, and therefore represents a com. 
promise. The need for it was obvious to any impartial. 
minded statesman, who must have seen that the consequences 
of a failure to face the exchange difficulty would be 
disastrous. And yet, in spite of the situation, in spite 
of the grave condition of the employment market, in spite 
of the plain warnings of experienced manufacturers, there 
was a large section of supporters of the Coalition who 
preferred their traditional political beliefs to the, at that 
time, fearless and outspoken opinion of former Free Traders 
like Sir Alfred Mond, that “it is not fair, reasonable, or 
wise, to invite either manufacturers or workmen to continue 
a hopeless struggle because of exchange conditions which 
cannot possibly be met by them.”’ From the very begin 
ning, we may guess, this adverse influence was felt, and 
the Act was so timidly drafted in the first place, and g 
emasculated in committee in the second, that it has from 
its inception been largely ineffective. 

The Board of Trade is not compelled under the Act to 
appoint a committee to investigate a complaint made by 
an industry. It has a discretion in the matter, and may, 
on the presentation of even the clearest case, decline to 
carry out the provisions of the Act. At the outset the 
Board acted more or less freely. Committees were occa 
sionally nominated and investigations made, but latterly 
the Board have declined to go so far. The practice now 
is for the Board of Trade to reply to an application that, 


in consequence of the short time left of the period during 
which the Act was to be operative, that is until August 19, 
1924, they do not propose to appoint a committee of inquiry, 


I 


but that the information supplied to them in the memorial ¥ “at 


will be filed for future reference. This may mean one d 
two things, either that the Board desire to let the Ad 
become a dead letter, or that they are collecting information 
for a bold and comprehensive treatment of the whole 
matter in the near future. In the meantime, industries 
are being ruined and the people of the country taxed almost 
out of existence in order to keep the unemployed in dole 
endowed misery and shame. 

The whole matter could have been far more satis 
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factorily dealt with had it been kept out of the political 
arena, but this was perhaps too much to expect of Free 
Trade politicians seeking ammunition for their fight for 
place and power. A very short experience of the working 
of the Act soon convinces the inquirer that the interests 
of the consumer, which are popularly supposed to be 
involved in a tariff, are not the interests of the importer. 

A considerable quantity of goods of the catch-penny 
variety are imported from Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
elsewhere, which are undoubtedly very cheap. They would 
never be sold were they not, and it does not appear that 
they do, to any appreciable extent, displace British labour. 
There are, however, other goods such as fabric gloves, 
electrical equipment, silk stockings, clockwork toys, musical 
instruments, and so forth, which are not catch-penny, but 
which fulfil a definite and necessary economic demand ‘on 
the part of our population. It is a very serious question 
whether these are lower in price to the public than British 
manufactures, however low may be the price to the importer, 
as in many cases the whole of the difference between the 
German or Czecho-Slovakian ex-factory price and the 
British ex-factory price is absorbed by the wholesale house. 
It stands to reason that a merchant or tradesman offered 
German goods on which he can make a profit up to 90 or 
100 per cent., or even more, would prefer them to British 
goods on which a profit of about 10 per cent. was all he 
could expect. The British goods are in such a case never 
marketed at all, while the German goods are, in the absence 
of competition, sold for a high price. In the Fabric Glove 
case evidence was given of a pair of German-made fabric 
gloves, cost ex factory, 43d., sold over the counter for 
4. 1ld. British-made gloves of equal quality could have 
been sold at a lower price and shown a fair profit, but they 
were not displayed by the wholesaler and consequently 
never got a chance. 

It is not true in every case that the whole of the profit 
treated by the divergence in the exchange goes to the 


ad | mporting merchant. It.is frequently taken by the German 


manufacturer. It must be realized that these have a large 
margin to play with, and that they do not sell any cheaper 
than they need. They are in a position, however, to quote 
’ competitive price under any circumstances, and any 
tduction in British costs of manufacture is promptly 
countered by a reduction in German prices. They can 
fllow our prices down to an indefinite extent and still 
thw a profit. German prices are fixed with a view to 
VOL, LXXXII 49 
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this eventuality either by the Imperial Price Office, which 
forbids export below the price fixed for the time being, op 
by a combination of manufacturers such as exists in the 
toy trade. A rise in German export prices, therefore, jg 
no indication of a solution of the difficulty. It is absolutely 
fictitious, having no relation whatever to German costs of 
production, and in the event of any reduction in thej 
British market the Germans would promptly reduce priceg 
again to stimulate sales. 

On the hearing of a case before the Board of Trade 
this story is revealed in the character of the opposition, 
which is mainly focused by Continental importing houses, 
and the fight is then between British manufacturers and 
the labour they employ urging their right to live in their 
own country, and importers, largely of foreign extraction, 
who regard the British public as a sort of Tom Tiddler’s 
ground. It is then a quarrel for money, and the con. 
testants are virtually in the position of plaintiff and 
defendant in an action at law. If the reader can imagine 
what a trial would be like in the county court, where no 
evidence was sworn, where there was no cross-examination, 
and no risk of a prosecution for perjury, with a German 
or Polish Jew as one of the parties and a considerable 
sum of money at stake, he has a fair idea of the kind of 
“evidence ”’ laid before the unfortunate Board of Trade 
committee. 

The procedure adopted by a departmental inquiry in 
such a case is quite inappropriate. The attempt to conduct 
a judicial inquiry with counsel deprived of their right of 
cross-examination is quite wrong, and the attempt to 
administer the cause of justice by a lay tribunal on cheap 
lines has ended, as such attempts always do end, ins 
process which is costly, ineffective, illogical, and unjust, 
The committees are invariably conscientious and _ sincere, 
but their examination of witnesses is almost equally im 
variably quite unskilled and consequently futile. The 
costs are something amazing, when one considers the simple 
character of the issue at stake. After a very short exper: 
ence the committees in self-defence, and in order to get 
some really definite evidence in front of them, laid dow 
a rule that all statements must be submitted in writing 
Then came the rule that each side had the right to inspec 
the other side’s evidence before the hearing in order to bt 
able to answer it. Thus what should have been treated 
as evidence became an elaborate system of pleading with 
no limit to the number of cross answers. The result was 
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a deluge of contradictory statements, most carefully prepared 
gnd very often made in defiance of all fact. The copying, 
typewriting, and verbatim reports on each side in every 
inquiry cost scores of pounds and the cost to the applicants, 
jn a memorial by a stricken industry for relief by a method 
which was intended to be speedy and cheap, may now 
very easily reach eight hundred or a thousand pounds, of 
which a very large part is spent in the needless multipli- 
cation of documents. Even if neither counsel nor solicitor 
js employed, a bill of £150 or more for typewriting and 
copying is not unknown. 

In spite of these faults, however, the Act is undoubtedly 
a valuable one, though it is to be feared that its value 
lies rather in the principles it has established than in the 
practical good it has wrought. In one or two cases an 
award under the Act has been of more than theoretic value, 
as in the case of the British aluminium industry, which 
was virtually saved from extinction by the order for a 
duty it secured in 1922. The duty of 334 per cent. was 
just enough to enable the manufacturers to get into touch 
with the wholesale dealers, and, as a result, the German 
monopoly has been broken and aluminium goods are cheaper 
than they have been at any other time since the war. The 
same is true to a considerable extent in the enamelled iron 
hollow-ware trade. 

The clause that provides that an industry must, in 
order to obtain the benefit of the Act, show that it is 
conducted with reasonable economy and efficiency was, it 
may be shrewdly conjectured, introduced into the Act in 
a contentious spirit by some doctrinaire prejudiced against 
the whole protective theory. The clause has, however, 
done nothing but good. In only one case, that of the 
Fnamelled Iron Baths, has the industry failed to prove 
its claim, at all events, on this ground. In every other 
tase they have proved thorough reorganization since the 
war, a careful system of costing, a rigid economy in manage- 
ment expenses, and millions expended on new capital and 
plant within the past five years. In several of the industries 
whose cases were submitted to me personally, even under 
these conditions, they have failed not only to pay their 
way but have failed even to pay interest on the capital 
expended on new machinery introduced since the Armistice. 
If one thing has come out as a result of the Act it is that 
many British industries, conducted with painstaking ability 
and armed with the latest and best equipment, cannot pay 
they way under present conditions of exchange. 
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Another fact which has emerged as a result of thege 
inquiries is equally interesting. It is, or ought to be, g 
well-known fact that one of the most mischievous blots op 
modern British civilization is the anarchic divergence 
between skilled and unskilled labour. There should be g 
more or less permanent proportion between them, so many 
unskilled to so many skilled labourers. It is only whe 
this relation is preserved that chronic unemployment jg 
capable of cure. As a fact our proportion of unskilled 
labour is far too high and forms what may be called 4 
permanent reservoir of unemployed or partially employed 
labour. Since the war, buoyed up by the hope that victory 
in the field would react beneficially on the home industries, 
large groups of employers devoted large sums, totalling 
some hundreds of thousands of pounds, to training un 
skilled workers, both men and women, to technical per. 
fection in various trades. It was a good work, probably 
the greatest effort that has been made in the history of 
the country towards uplifting the most helpless section 
of the community to self-reliance and prosperity. It was 
useless. 

The time and money of the employers, the efforts and 
diligence of the employed, were alike wasted. The latter 
have drifted back to the casual ward and the dole because 
the industries in which they have been taught a new skill 
have become moribund, overpowered in the ever-increasing 
flood of exchange-bonused imports. 

There are two courses open at an inquiry to the op- 
ponents of a duty under the Act. They can, in the first 
place, urge the heavy loss which the reduction of imports 
would cause them, and prove that other industries than 
the one under review would be adversely affected. This 
attitude is rarely adopted. No one doubts that the ‘re 
duction of the import trade could affect an importing 
house, but the average importer seeks rather to belittle 
the amount of injury than to inflate it. It is his purpose 
to show that the trade is barely remunerative—the dis- 
closure of the enormous profits he actually makes would 
put him out of court at once. On the other hand, although 
the attempt has been made not infrequently, on only one 
occasion has it been satisfactorily proved that any industry 
would be injured by the protection of another. The occasion 
referred to was in the light casting trade, where the duty 
was refused, and where the existence of a rather absurd 
and quite uneconomic trade combine was brought to light. 
In the Fabric Glove inquiry the attempt was made, but, 
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after a second hearing in which exclusive attention was 
devoted to the point, it was made quite obvious that the 
cotton spinning trade would be quite unaffected by a duty 
on fabric gloves or glove fabric. It rather, indeed, seemed 
that, with the exception of one or two spinning companies 
having special relations with German manufacturers, the 
fade as a whole would benefit. 

The other course open to an opponent is to attack the 
petitioning industry. He says that its decayed condition 
js due, not to the exchange, but to its own inefficiency; 
that the foreign product is better and is preferred by the 
consumer; that the British manufacture is conducted on 
meconomic and out-of-date lines; that British labour is 
incompetent and badly trained, and much similar depre- 
tiation of the Englishman and all his works. 

This was the line of argument taken by Mr. Asquith 
inhis speech on November 14, 1923. In spite of the official 
report, which stated the contrary and was based on an 
axamination of the samples, Mr. Asquith actuaily asserted 
that the German goods competed with the British because 
the British were of inferior quality. Thus he actually 
sought to score a debating point by decrying the goods 
of his own countrymen, an action that is scarcely consistent 
vith the duty of a would-be Prime Minister. 

An industry petitioning under the Act is on trial. It 
is exposed to a fierce attack, not infrequently in broken 
English, of invective and slander, modified by no scruples 
of common nationality or consideration. However un- 
grateful it may be to listen to this sort of thing, it is satis- 
factory to realize that only very rarely have the accusations 
ben proved. Almost invariably the British industry comes 
ot of the inquiry with flying colours, revealed as having 
made a brave but hopeless struggle against the wasting 
disease of the exchange, and to have been defeated, not 
by its own inefficiency, but by an economic situation which 
handicaps it from the start, and by the technicalities of 
an Act which defeat the very purpose for which the Act 
was passed. - 

Several matters become apparent now that our experi- 
ence of post-war conditions is fuller than it was two years 
ago. The first is that the period during which Part II of 
the Act was to be in operation was all too short. Nothing 
has transpired during the period under review to mitigate 
the handicap to British industry which inspired action in 
1921. If anything, the situation has become worse rather 
than better. The decline in the foreign exchanges has 
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become exaggerated, and the conditions of employment, 
the wage level of the British labourer, and the consumi 
power of the home population have been steadily reduced, 
Publicly quoted figures announce that during the past 
twelve months there has been a decline in the number of 
unemployed of about a quarter of a million; that whereas 
in 1922 there were a million and a half unemployed, there 
are now only a million and a quarter. Such figures must 
be largely illusory. Defects of registration, relapse into 
pauperism, the complete failure to grapple with the question 
of outworkers and lapsed Trade Union membership, account 
for the apparent decline. The outworkers in the smaller 
industries, it should be remembered, are not in the Labour 
Exchanges and are not recipients of the dole. These 
factors vitiate any conclusion which might be drawn from 
the published figures. A far more certain test is the 
shrinking taxable capacity of the people as a whole, and 
the decline in the national revenue. Only one conclusion 
can be drawn from that. 

The defects of British official figures relating to trade 
and industry are illuminated in an instance which came 
to light in the present year. It appeared from the Customs 
returns that the imports of a particular commodity into 
this country from Germany had declined during the pre 
ceding twelve months, while the imports from Switzerland 
had largely increased. The industry concerned demanded 
a review of the figures, pointing out that it was impossible 
for the Swiss imports to have increased, as that particular 
commodity had never been manufactured in Switzerland 
at all. The Customs authorities then investigated the 
figures and made inquiries on their own account abroad. 
It was found that the goods were not, in fact, Swiss at all, 
and though it is not yet quite cleared up where they do 
come from, the manufacturers are convinced that they 
are German goods sent via Switzerland to escape Repara- 
tions duty. 

The industries which have applied for protection under 
the Act have, with the exception of silk, not been the great 
staple trades of the country, dealing with commodities 
like wool, cotton, and steel, which might almost be classed 
as raw materials. They have been mainly manufactures 
of highly finished articles ready to hand to the consumer; 
small industries, weak and unimportant when taken singly, 
but representing, when taken together, a vast and valuable 
source of subsistence for our people. I think it would be 
true to say that though in the near future, as I personally 
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believe, the greater industries will also see the light, the 

to-day comes from the little towns, each depending on 
its little local industry, and demanding that their means 
of livelihood, which many of them have followed for 
hundreds of years, shall not be filched from them. The 
tragedy is to no small extent the sacrifice to an exploded 
theory of the small communities, ancient and picturesque 
as many of them are, and they are now struggling to main- 
tain the right to live and to experience again their old 
prosperity, by means of which they and they alone built 
up the greatness of England in the past. 

What, then, is to be the policy for the future? In the 
early days of the Act the export trade to Canada and 
Australia was preserved to certain industries because those 
great communities forbade the importation of goods from 
former enemy countries. This was a measure of Imperial 
Preference that delayed for a very considerable period the 
utter collapse of the British fabric glove trade, and it does 
sem that Imperial Preference, which gives a first chance 
to British goods within the British Empire, is the best and 
most complete way out. It would be necessary, however, 
as I see it, that the preference should be mutual, and here 
the Safeguarding of Industries Act does make a beginning, 
as it imposes no duties on goods from any part of the British 
Empire. 

If, however, a broad and complete measure of this 
character is not at present within the range of practical 
politics, and if the lesser scheme of a scientific tariff for 
the United Kingdom is also feared by a timid Administra- 
tion, there is nothing in front of us but unemployment 
even more terrible than that which we at present endure. 
The only alternative left would be a revision and extension 
of the Safeguarding of Industries Act, and, indeed, as the 
measure is already on the Statute Book, the Act might be 
made the ground of another step in the direction of a more 
complete prevention of unemployment scheme. 

I should suggest, therefore, that the whole Act should 
be at once extended for a further five years, and that it 
should be amended to make the holding of an inquiry a 
statutory right and not merely a privilege at the discretion 
of the Board of Trade; that the duty permitted under 
the Act should be increased to 66% per cent. ad valorem; 
that the whole procedure as laid down in Statutory Rules 
and Orders should be reviewed and the examination of 
witnesses placed in the hands of counsel; that witnesses 
should be sworn, and the giving of false evidence under 
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the Act declared to be felony; that agriculture should be 
included, and that, finally, the absurdities of sect. 10 should 
be struck out and a sane definition of value substituted 
in accordance with fact and common sense. 

It would be necessary, then, in view of existing treatieg 
embodying the most favoured nation clause, that in such 
cases as it was proved that dumping of any sort occ 
the duty should be operative against the goods of all 
countries without exception, and not merely against the 
nation causing the grievance. This would make very little 
real difference to world trade, but it would end the diplo. 
matic difficulty and enable our Administration to impose 
a duty when and where it was needed. 

In the meantime, the wise policy for those interested 
in decaying industries, whether capitalist or labourer, ig 
to make complaint to the Board of Trade under the Act, 
enclosing a full and careful statement of their case, and 
await events. By this means a body of evidence will be 
built up which I venture to say will not only surprise the 
Administration, but which would compel any Government, 
whatever its political tint might be, to introduce measures 
for a radical alteration in the British fiscal system. There 
is to-day, over wide areas of the country, a bitter dis- 
illusionment in the means taken so far for the relief of 
‘unemployment. Millions of our fellow-countrymen awaited 
in hope for relief from poverty and uncertainty the fulfil- 
ment of the Safeguarding of Industries Act, and that they 
have been sent empty away is not the result of ignorance, 
but of timidity, larssez-faire, and political prejudice. 


W. BaRNARD FARADAY 
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THE LAWN TENNIS SEASON OF 1923 


Wuitst the past season was signalized by no event so 
momentous for the development of the game as the opening 
of the ““ New Wimbledon ”’ in 1922, there can be no question 
that it was of greater and more varied interest as regards 
the actual play, and that new landmarks in the history of the 

e were established. It was but natural, therefore, that 
the popularity of the game should register a further advance, 
and its grip on all classes and all nations be clearly attested. 

If the prospects of this country regaining its lost laurels 
areno brighter, we may draw a ray of hope from the example 
of one of the Dominions—Australia—which has shown us 
that the hold of America on the sceptre of the lawn tennis 
world is less secure than a year ago. Then, indeed, it 
appeared that American dominance was unassailable so 
lng as Tilden and Johnston remained in the field. The 
partial restoration of the balance of lawn tennis power 
is due, moreover, not to any decline on the part of these 
two Olympians—the reverse indeed is the case—but to 
the fact that at least one other player, Anderson, has 
proved his ability to scale the same supreme heights. Where 
he has led, other Britons may hope to follow. In last year’s 
anual ranking the writer placed Anderson number four, 
above Patterson, an opinion opposed to that of most of the 
qritics, but this season has seen the superiority of Anderson 
amply confirmed. i 

In connection with this fresh development in the struggle 
for lawn tennis mastery it is curious that at mid-season, 
after the Wimbledon Championships, the gulf between the 
supreme experts and their rivals appeared wider than ever. 
This was true of the women as well as of the men. John- 
ston, whom we knew to be at least equalled in calibre by 
Tilden, had swept majestically through the lists at Wimble- 
don with an ease greater than any champion of previous 
years. Mdlle Lenglen had maintained her title, winning 
her fifth successive championship in a manner more con- 
dusive than ever before. 

Miss McKane, on whom we had pinned our hopes in 
view of her repeated advantage sets against the French 
girl, failed to get more than four games in the final, while 
our second best lady, Mrs. Beamish, had been the unlucky 
victim in a match which provided one of the most melan- 
tholy processions ever seen, as game after game was reeled 
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off by Mdlle Lenglen with never a break. It was the 
darkest hour which heralds the approach of dawn. The 
gloomy if majestic pall which such events threw over the 
glow of competitive interest, essential for the sustained 
popularity of the game, was dramatically dispelled by the 
happenings of August in the United States. There, in 
the Davis Cup Challenge round, Johnston, the newly crowned 
world’s champion on grass, met the first defeat of his career 
in this international competition. Anderson, revealing a 
speed more devastating even than in 1922, combined with 
improved control, overcame the great little Californian 
after five hard-fought sets. 

A week or so earlier a new star had risen in the women’s 
firmament, when Miss Helen Wills, the seventeen-year-old 
Californian girl, followed up a twice-repeated victory over 
our leading lady, Miss MacKane, by a far more decisive 
triumph over Mrs. Mallory in the final of the American 
women’s championship. We are told by the most famous 
of our own critics, who was present, that Miss Wills 
** played Lenglen tennis with more speed.” We know that 
Mrs. Mallory on her home courts is a very different antagonist 
than on this side of the Atlantic—as Mdlle Lenglen found 
in that never-to-be-forgotten match in 1921. Few women 
have the moral force which enables them to rise to the 
occasion in the same degree as the late American champion, 
and the fact that, despite all the advantage of experience 
and proved ascendancy to sustain her, she was _ beaten 
6-2, 6-1 by the youthful Miss Wills, is ample confirmation 
of Mr. Wallis Myers’ high tribute. 

Whether she can follow in the footsteps of her ever- 
famous fellow-Californian, Miss May Sutton, and gain the 
Wimbledon title, remains to be seen. Except in this case, 
the change to European conditions has proved an insuperable 
obstacle to the attainment of their true form by American 
women players over here. Even with this reservation in 
our minds, we must admit that Miss Wills’ form constitutes 
her the most serious threat to Mdlle Lenglen’s long reign 
that has yet arisen. 

For English hopes, however, it is impossible to pretend 
that the season has brought much encouragement. 

The definite retirement of Lieut.-Colonel Kingscote has 
removed from competitive tennis the sole male player 
who, since the war, has worthily upheld the honour of 
England on the courts, and who so long as he remained in 
the lists offered a serious challenge to overseas invaders, 
as he proved against Tilden and Johnston in 1920 and 
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Patterson last year. He has at least made one permanent 
contribution to the development of the game by revealing 
to us the possibilities of short cross-court shots near the 
net. His exploitation of the angles of the forecourt marked 
a new advance and opened up a field which is sure to be 
qultivated intensively by the champions of the future. 

The regrettable failure of our authorities to set the 
stamp of official selection on Norton has deprived us of the 
grvices of the one other player, in the near future at least, 
who might have renewed our tarnished laurels. For the 
rest, our hitherto leading players have lost ground compared 
with their American and European rivals. The one con- 
lation of any significance which we can draw from the 
events of the past season is that at the same time a number 
of the younger school have closed up the gap that separated 
them from the established leaders of English tennis. The 
name of D. M. Greig springs to the mind in this connection, 
for, if his control is not yet assured, he possesses the all- 
essential weapon of speed. Despite all his erratic tendencies, 
his power of stroke is such as to lead Johnston to regard 
Greig as. the one English player of promise he had seen, 
as he said in conversation at Wimbledon. 

In the sphere of women’s tennis our hopes, because 
thought to be on a more solid foundation, have suffered an 
even greater set-back, first at Wimbledon and then in the 
United States. It is true that the crowning of an English 
champion was hardly anticipated, but the margin of Mdlle 
Lenglen’s superiority came as a rude shock. As for the 
American international match, the tendency was to overlook 
the handicap of American conditions in the conviction of the 
overwhelming superiority of our women players to their over- 
seas rivals. It cannot be denied, however, that even the most 
sober critic never thought that our team would be beaten 
pointless. The 7-0 result is a severe blow to our pride. 

When the statistics of the tour are analysed, however, 
and the conditions weighed, there is ground for some measure 
of reassurance. Miss McKane pressed the new champion, 
Miss Wills, far closer than did any of her own compatriots, 
That wonderful fighting spirit which enabled Miss McKane 
in the semi-final to pull up from 2-5 to 5-5 in the final set, 
makes us realize how narrow was the margin and how fine 
the English player’s effort under unfamiliar conditions. 
If Miss McKane’s displays against Mrs. Mallory were less 
flattering, it must be remembered that she had previously 
proved vulnerable, when a shade below her best tune, to 
Mrs. Mallory’s game. 
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Although we lost every one of the seven matches in 
the international contest, there were two at least in which 
the issue was so close that it might well have turned in 
favour of our ladies. These were Mrs. Beamish’s single 
with Miss Goss, and the doubles in which Miss McKane and 
Mrs. Covell met Mrs. Wightman and Miss Goss—and in 
the latter case the result was reversed in the final of the 
American championship. 

If Mrs. Clayton was perhaps a trifle inexperienced to 
bear the major burden in the international match, her 
general form, especially at Seabright, confirmed the note. 
worthy advance she has made this past season. 

The gift of the Wightman trophy and the inauguration 
of this new series of international contests is the event of 
the year in lawn tennis politics at least, if not in the field 
of play. It is a strange coincidence that we should have 
begun our participation in it as inauspiciously as we did 
twenty-two years ago in the case of the senior trophy— 
the Davis Cup. In each case we were over-confident, 
although this time we avoided the pitfall of selecting a 
weak team. The handicap of the American balls and 
climate was undoubtedly a serious one—the fact is confirmed 
by the repeated inability of the American women players 
to find their true form under European conditions. Even 
so, men players have not been affected in anything like 
the same degree by these factors, and this consideration 
must raise the question whether women are not more affected 
by, and less adaptable to, conditions than men. If so, the 
psychological factor must prejudice the development of 
women’s international competitions. However, it is probable 
that the sting of our defeat will have the immediate effect 
of stimulating fresh efforts to avenge it. Nor should we 
forget that for the first time in its history two foreigners, 
Mss McKane and Mrs. Covell—who played admirably 
throughout the American tour—captured the American 
Ladies’ Doubles Championship. 

This contest served to mark the opening of America’s lawn 
tennis Stadium—an appropriate rival to the New Wimbledon. 
Notable points of diiference are that the stands are built 
in the shape of a horseshoe and are uncovered—a feature 
which would scarcely be possible in our uncertain climate. 
Again, in accordance with American practice, the enclosure 
holds three courts instead of our one. The inevitable 
result is that the spectators in the back rows must be & 
little further from the play than at Wimbledon. The 
Stadium has at present room for thirteen thousand spectators, 
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but later it is proposed to complete the horseshoe, making 
isan oval and thus accommodate twenty-one thousand. 

Two other events of the year’s play deserve notice in 

ing. The first is the rise of two Continental stars of 
almost the first magnitude, on hard courts at any rate. 
Washer of Belgium has been a first-class player for some 

, but hitherto was more brilliant than reliable. This 

he has improved his control to such effect that he stands 
out as the foremost figure in European lawn tennis, deposing 
(ochet from this position in the last World’s Championship 
on hard courts. 

Lacoste, one of the new school of French players, whose 

e is distinguished by mechanical accuracy rather than 
the unstable brilliance of their predecessors, has risen in 
less than a year from No. 21 in the national ranking, to be 
the leading player of France. As he is but eighteen still, 
and possessed of a remarkably cool temperament, he may 
hope for the highest honours, can he but develop the power 
of his stroke armament. A generation, even a decade ago, 
such perfect fluency and placing might have sufficed to 
bring the heights within reach, but now the sustained dead- 
liness and weight of metal of a Tilden or a Johnston make 
it necessary that the champion of the future shall unite 
overwhelming speed with supreme control. 

The second event to which we referred is the prominence 
of Army players in the season’s tournaments, especially those 
from India, and the token that we have here a rich field of 
talent which might well bear intensive cultivation. Two, 
Berger and Dicks, reached the last sixteen at Wimbledon, 
while the Army champion to be, Major Evans, was perhaps 
a fortunate member of that charmed circle, the last eight. 
There were many others, however, who distinguished them- 
selves at later meetings, notably A. E. Browne, whose 
promise ripened quickly with tournament practice. Most 
of them are natural ball-game players, developed by constant 
hard-court play, and the young ones among them only need 
the chance of practice against overseas exponents of the 
intensive high-speed modern game to develop into real 
assets in our national recovery. 

Another field which may bear fruit is provided by the 
public parks. This vast area is at last receiving attention, 
although we are still a long way behind the United States. 
California, years ago, gave the lead, and on the public park 
courts of San Francisco were developed such world champions 
as Maurice McLoughlin and, later, W. M. Johnston. We 
might well copy one feature of the American campaign 
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which was exemplified in Central Park, New York, where 
the Metropolitan L.T.A. collected the three foremost players 
of the country—Tilden, Johnston, and Richards—to pla 
a “round robin” of one-set exhibition matches, staged 
at a popular hour in the evening and in the presence of g 
crowd of over twenty thousand. 

Turning now to a general review of the past season, the 
Riviera meetings were distinguished mainly by the calibre 
of the exceptionally varied gathering of women’s talent, 
Here such famous rivals as Mdlle Lenglen, Miss McKane, 
Miss Ryan, Mrs. Mallory and Mrs. Beamish fought their 
battles over again, while further interest was added by the 
presence of the two next best American women, Miss Ban. 
croft and Miss Goss. Mrs. Satterthwaite created an early 
sensation by leading Mdlle Lenglen 4-2 in the first set of 
the final at Cannes in January. She later gained further 
laurels by pressing Miss Ryan twice, and defeating Mrs, 
Mallory at Monte Carlo. This latter meeting proved Miss 
McKane’s high-water mark of the season, for she emerged 
victorious from a field which included Miss Ryan and Mrs, 
Beamish as well as the two foregoing players. The following 
week at Mentone she again beat Miss Ryan—no small feat 
on those Riviera courts, where Miss Ryan has won so many 
laurels—and then forced the incomparable Suzanne to an 
advantage second set. 

At Nice, Mdlle Lenglen wiped out the last stains of that 
memorable 1921 match in the United States, by crushing 
Mrs. Mallory in two love sets. , 

At Cannes, later, Mrs. Mallory sprang a surprise by 
overcoming Miss McKane, the latter, however, being 
promptly avenged by Mrs. Beamish, who in turn went 
down before Mrs. Satterthwaite in the final. The later 
meetings were signalized by the rising of two young Con- 
tinental stars, Mdlle Vlasto, who beat Mrs, Mallory in straight 
sets, and Mdlle Alvarez, who achieved a similar triumph 
over Miss Goss and Mrs. Satterthwaite. Thus the Riviera 
season may be said to have confirmed the relative positions 
of Mdlle Lenglen, Miss McKane, and Miss Ryan, advanced 
that of Mrs. Satterthwaite, smirched the escutcheon of the 
American leaders—for a time only—and brought to light 
two new Continental stars worthy to buttress the throne 
of Mdile Lenglen. 

The only other event of early importance was the World’s 
Covered Court Championship at Barcelona, where Miss 
McKane won the women’s title, beating Mrs. Beamish in 
the final. The men’s event provided a much better entry, 
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and was won again by Cochet. He was fortunate in that 
jIness removed from the lists his most formidable rival— 
Alonso—who, playing in brilliant form, had already ousted 
one dangerous competitor in Lacoste. In this event England 
made her best showing of the year, for Gilbert reached the 
fnal, after a straight set victory over Samazeuilh, bracketed 
second in France last year. Perhaps the best performance, 
however, was that of Crawley, who only lost to Cochet at 
1-9 in the fourth set, and indeed was the loser more because 
of a physical decline than any stroke-power inferiority. 

In May came the crowning event of the Continental 
gason—the World’s Hard Championships—in Paris. It 
drew the pick of European talent, but the chief attraction 
was provided by the entry of W. M. Johnston. Despite 
the handicap of poor weather conditions and the French 
ball, Johnston proved the old saw that class will tell, at 
any rate among men, and came through to victory, although 
he had several shoals to negotiate. British hopes were 
soon extinguished, Gilbert going down before the Dutchman, 
Yan Lennep, while the polished fluency of Lacoste proved 
too much for Wheatley. De Gomar’s driving game provided 


the right fuel for Johnston’s stroke motor to develop its 


mooth-running output of full power, so that the Cali- 
fornian ran away with victory with the loss of but six games. 
Van Lennep’s speed was not sufficiently under control to 
him through in face of Cochet’s fluency and precision, 
while the “‘ old guard ” of French tennis, Gobert and Decugis, 
met their Waterloo at the hands of the Belgian champion, 
Washer. 

In one semi-final Johnston lost a set to Lacoste, who 
took advantage of his opponent’s unevenness and coolly 
parried his famous rapier thrusts. In the other semi-final 
Washer seized the sceptre of European hard-court leadership 
from the hands of Cochet. The Belgian carried the heavier 
weight of metal and, as he succeeded in maintaining the range, 
beat down the less powerful armament of the Frenchman. 

In the final, Washer gained further laurels by forcing 
Johnston the full five sets before going down. ‘The final 


of the women’s singles provided yet another meeting between 


Mdlle Lenglen and Miss McKane, but the match proved a 
disappointment, as the English girl failed to press her rival 
to even the customary advantage set. 
Meanwhile the early English tournaments had furnished 
Norton with a run of successes, only broken when he met 
Lycett on a damp grass court at Surbiton. Johnston made 
his appearance on English courts a few weeks before Wimble- 
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don, and although not yet accustomed to the conditions, 
came through at Beckenham after beating off a serious 
challenge from W. C. Crawley, who has proved a rock in the 
path of many overseas invaders. In the final, however, it 
was the real Johnston who met Greig in a rousing, if never 
doubtful, encounter. 

The summit of the season in this country was reached 
with the Championships. The meeting gained a special 
significance from the fact that it was the last to receive 
the high-sounding, if scarcely justified, title of the Worlds 
Championship on Grass Courts. However, it is at least 
fitting that the roll of both the grass and hard court title. 
holders should come to an end with so worthy a name ag 
that of William M. Johnston of San Francisco. No previous 
champion has won the title in as majestic a manner, or by 
strokes so intense in speed, and yet so smooth in their 
sustained flow. A year ago the writer ventured in these 
pages to christen Johnston the Rolls Royce of lawn tennis, 
and perhaps those who saw him at Wimbledon last summer 
will agree that the simile was not inapt. 

Although the result was expected, the fact of Johnston's 
failure to produce his true form on his previous visit in 1920, 
as well as his uneven form at Paris and Beckenhan, intro- 
duced an element of doubt sufficient to keep interest alive, 
It was thus the more unfortunate that our conservative 
adherence to the obsolete method of the “blind” draw 
should have damped down the embers of speculation. The 
three most famous and therefore most attractive of the 
invaders were drawn in the same eight, with the result that 
Washer disappeared in his first match before he had 4 
chance to become accustomed to a grass surface, while his 
conqueror, Richards, the one real alternative choice to 
Johnston, vanished from the competition on the fifth day. 
If this regrettable happening leads our authorities to fall 
into line with other countries and adopt the seeded draw, 
which has proved its worth, in the United States especially, 
it may be a blessing in disguise. 

This year we missed from the lists the fierce-hitting 
Australians who were the chief feature at the opening of 
the New Wimbledon, but their absence was more than 
counterbalanced by the even abler American contingent, 
while the appearance of Lacoste compensated for the absence 
of Cochet. Even so, there were three old favourites— 
Kingscote, Gobert, and Alonso—who left a gap hard to fill. 

The first half, crowded with illustrious names, naturally 
formed the focus of interest, and here the Rolls Royce of 
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lawn tennis glided with inexorable certitude, the well-oiled 

iston-rod strokes developing a terrific speed almost obscured 
y their effortless flow, over the roughest obstacles which 
Europe’s players could put in the road, until the goal was 
reached in a final burst of supreme power which revealed 
the perfect tennis machine in its finest tune. The main 
obstacles in the path were Richards, Norton, and Hunter, 
and yet against these Johnston did not lose a single set, and 
only one—the third against Richards—was forced to a 7-5 
sore. ‘The one set lost by Johnston throughout his progress 
went to Campbell, who, aided by a temporary relaxation 
on the part of the champion to be, cleverly exploited John- 
ston’s dislike of a low soft bound. Even so, the sudden 
change enabled us to gauge the measure of Johnston’s 
powers, for although erring constantly with a bounce with 
which he was not at home, he hit sufficient winners to take 
the next two sets with the loss of but two games apiece. 

The decisive match of the tournament, and actually the 
closest which Johnston had to fight, came in his fifth round 
necting with Vincent Richards. 

Richards had encountered the better opposition on which 
to tune up his game, the somewhat cushiony surface added 
guile to his chops, and his earlier displays had been so con- 
vincing in comparison with Johnston’s that some of the 
qritics even went the length of picking him as the victor. 
The error was not unnatural, for Johnston had been uneven 
in his early matches, receiving unexpected resistance from 
the sharp counter-strokes of E. Higgs and R. D. Watson. 
He had his last trial before the great match against Spence, 
the Scottish champion, on an outer court, and to those who 
were fortunate enough to be watching the match came as a 
revelation of the true Johnston, as he throve on the hard 
returns. Richards’s advance to the fifth round had naturall 
attracted greater attention because achieved over suc 
fine players as Washer, Jacob, and Brugnon. Vincent 
Richards had come to us with the reputation of being the 
world’s finest volleyer, but in his first match, against Washer, 
the outstanding impression was of the calculating brain, the 
experienced head on the twenty-year-old shoulders as he 
woolly thwarted the hurtling blows of the massively built 
Belgian. It was a contest between artistry and strength, 
and at the same time between scientific direction and 
ferocity. On the one side was a slim youth who united 
the qualities of a Kubelik and a Capablanca, the delicate 
touch of a violinist directed by the brain of a chess master. 
Qn the other side we revelled in a sight which reminded 
VOL, LXXXII 50 
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us of some magnificent denizen of the African forest, jp 
Washer’s swift swinging leap on the ball and the awe 
inspiring clout which drove the ball with ferocious speed, 
These drives provided the spectacular thrills, but they were 
too infrequent and uncertain in face of Richards’s subtle 
chops and deceptive placing. 

Against Jacob, whose low net-skimming drives held 
deadly accuracy, Richards found the occasion to reveal his 
famed volleying powers. Only a master volleyer could have 
cut off such a rain of finely judged passing shots, and those 
liquid volleys with which Richards sped the ball with 
exquisite touch to the opposite side-line will remain 4 
fragrant memory. Another feast of tennis was afforded 
in the Richards-Brugnon match, although the Frenchman’s 
erratic brilliancy could make little headway in the score, 
At first his fast high-kicking service troubled Richards, 
while his half volleys and high volleys vied with the 
American’s, but off the ground he gradually lost confidence 
as his deadliest drives were parried with consummate and 
remorseless skill. ‘Towards the end Richards unleashed his 
flat drive and drove back Brugnon’s service with shots that 
travelled like a streak of flame. 

Thus on the fifth day the eagerly awaited match between 
the two great Americans was staged—a match which proved 
to be by almost unanimous opinion the finest display of 
tennis ever seen on Wimbledon courts. We were awed by 
the superlative combination of speed and placing from 
Johnston’s racquet; we were thrilled by the audacity and 
the almost superhuman achievement of Richards’s volleying, 
The match fell into three phases, and in two the scales of 
superiority hovered in the balance, although it was always 
Johnston who seemed to hold a small but sufficient reserve 
in hand. The first set was desperately close, but Johnston's 
deadly returns of Richards’s service enabled him to break 
through in the fifth game and decided the ultimate issue 
in his favour. With Richards a trifle shaken by this reverse 
and the unbroken stream of deadly drives which flowed 
from Johnston’s racquet, the latter drew away to win the 
second set 6-3, and lead 4—1 in the third. Here Richards 
made a stand which will always live in lawn tennis history. 
Staking all on his volleying powers, he brought off a succes 
sion of almost unbelievable interceptions, diving, twisting, 
turning with the swiftness of a hawk on the wing. He pulled 
up to 5-5, while the crowd hung breathless at the deadly 
thrusts and amazing parries of both men. The strain told, 
however, and Johnston threw in his reserve of power to 
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deal the coup de grdce. The Californian then passed into the 
semi-final by defeating Campbell, as already narrated. The 
Jrishman had lost the first two sets, in face of Lacoste’s 
perfect accuracy—so effortlessly effected as to resemble 
the casual tapping of an eggshell by the spoon—but when 
on the verge of defeat he had found the range with his 
dipping drives to the side-lines, and pulled victory out of 
the fire. 

The other semi-finalist in the top half proved to be 
Norton, who had surmounted several stiff fences in Ritchie, 
Wheatley, and Borotra—the conqueror of Crawley in a long 
five-set match in which the latter had held his usual winning 
lead before his stamina failed. Borotra helped to beat 
himself in the first two sets against Norton, but in the third 
the latter raised his game to so high a level that he was 
the unquestioned master of the court. 

Norton maintained this standard when he met Johnston, 
and the first set was a thrilling duel, with the ball shooting 
from side to side and corner to corner at an amazing pace. 
When, with the loss of the set, Norton found that this almost 
fawless display of tennis speed could not avail against the 
human stroke-machine opposite, his heart seemed broken, 
and gamely though he fought, it was clearly a losing battle. 
Two irresistible breaks of five and four games running, 
at the beginning of the second and third sets respectively, 
placed Johnston in a position almost hopeless to challenge, 
and settled the issue. 

The semi-finalists in the second half proved to be Gordon 
Lowe and Hunter, the fierce-hitting American who, two 
years before, had battered his way to the semi-final and 
there fought a close five-set match with Norton—the year 
the latter so nearly took the championship from Tilden. 
This year, Hunter, his severity undiminished and his game 
better balanced, was never in danger until he met De Gomar 
in the sixth round, although Dicks pressed him hard in two 
long advantage sets. The match against De Gomar took a 
curious course, for the American lost the first two sets while 
he was trying vainly to get the range with that 15-inch gun, 
his forehand drive. Then suddenly, the range secured, a 
complete change came over the fight; the Spaniard’s 
lighter armament was beaten down and his bulwarks 
shattered under the storm of thunderous shots from Hunter’s 
mighty forehand and his decisive finishing volleys. Gordon 
Lowe came through after victories, in turn, over Gilbert, 
Lycett, and the Army players—Colonel Berger and Major 
Evans—obtained by superior precision, in the course of which 
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he only dropped two sets—one to Lycett and one to Berger, 
But in the semi-final he had not the weight of metal to cope 
with Hunter’s bombardment, and as the latter gained and 
maintained the range from the outset, the encounter wag 
over in three sets. 

It was a different antagonist, however, whom Hunter 
met in the final; one as heavily armed as himself and of 
deadlier and more consistent marksmanship. The man who 
had swept irresistibly past the shattered hulks which repre. 
sented the pick of European lawn tennis could only gain 
four games in three sets off Johnston, who, revelling in 
the hard shots of his fellow-countrymen, finished off his 
triumphal passage with a burst of irresistible power. His 
combined speed and marksmanship, hitting the lines with 
almost monotonous consistency throughout the three sets, 
was so inhuman in its perfection as scarcely to arouse the 
audience to applause. 

In the Ladies’ Singles the draw worked out better than 
for many years, so that the three strongest players on form, 
Mdlle Lenglen, Miss McKane, and Miss Ryan, figured in 
the semi-final, together with Mrs. Beamish, who had proved 
the victor over Mrs. Mallory in one of their customary close 
struggles. Mdlle Lenglen’s progress had as usual been 
uneventful in its irresistibility. Miss McKane, however, 
although winning by comfortable margins, had not found 
her strokes working with their normal smoothness, so that 
fears began to be entertained as to the outcome of her 
encounter with Miss Ryan, especially as the latter had run 
into her finest tune. Such forebodings seemed likely of 
fulfilment when Miss Ryan won the first set 6-1. This 
season Miss McKane’s service appears to have lost some of 
its former sting ; she seems to throw the ball too high and 
too far back. Miss Ryan exploited this opening, with 
many a deadly drop shot, and also a certain weakness on 
Miss McKane’s backhand. However, as in earlier matches, 
Miss McKane found her touch late but in time. Her angled 
drives and complementary volleys enabled her to even the 
sets, and although in a tense final set she was led 4-3, her 
courageous offensive at the critical moment, coupled with 
a deadly aim on the drive, carried her to victory. 

As we have mentioned, in the other semi-final Mdlle 
Lenglen beat Mrs. Beamish 6-0, 6-0. In the final Miss 
McKane was pitted against an opponent who would allow 
no such chance of recovery, and who kept her running 
desperately in chase of shots directed with unerring aim 
and perfect judgment. Mdlle Lenglen was the unruffled 
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mistress of the court, from whom the intermittent coups of 
Miss McKane could never avail to wrest the initiative. The 
champion proved that the gulf by which she is separated from 
her nearest rivals has grown wider rather than narrower. 

This country recorded her sole success, although a 
gratifying one, in the Doubles Championship. Here Lycett 
and Godfree, our new Davis Cup pair, gained the title. 
Their hardest fight proved to be against Norton and Roper 
Barrett in an early round. They were perhaps fortunate 
in that their most dangerous competitors subsequently 
cut each other’s throats, in a figurative sense. Thus Lacoste 
and Borotra, rising to an exceptional level of combination 
and stroke brilliancy, put out Richards and Hunter after 
five fluctuating sets. The victors then succumbed after an 
even more prolonged fight to the sounder, if less brilliant, 
Spanish combination of De Gomar and Flaquer. It was 
unfortunate for the Frenchmen that they could never strike 
their best form simultaneously. The strain of this battle 
appeared to affect the normal security of the Spanish pair 
in the final, so that with Godfree this time giving Lycett 
adequate support, the result of the Davis Cup match between 
these two pairs was reversed. 

The other two events furnished the anticipated result 
with the victories of Lycett and Miss Ryan in the Mixed 
Doubles, and of Mdlle Lenglen and Miss Ryan in the Ladies’ 
Doubles. 

With Wimbledon concluded, the centre of interest 
veered to the Davis Cup Competition. This year for the 
frst time the entrants were divided between two zones. 
In the American zone Australia elected to compete along 
with Japan, Canada, and Hawaii. Japan overcame Canada 
and Australia conquered Hawaii by easy margins. In the 
fnal Australia strikingly reversed the result of two years ago 
in defeating Japan by four matches to one, Hawkes losing 
to Shimizu as in 1921, although by a narrower margin. 
Anderson was the hero of this year’s tie, winning both his 
singles decisively and dominating the court in the doubles. 
In 1921 he had lost to Shimizu in straight sets, but now he 
revealed his matured power by beating the Japanese with 
the loss of six games only—a mighty feat truly in view of 
Shimizu’s powers of resistance, which have twice carried 
him so near the world’s title at Wimbledon. His com- 
patriot, Fukuda, the home champion, although losing both 
his singles, gave evidence of the developing strength of lawn 
tennis in Japan by taking a set off Anderson. 

The European zone had no less than thirteen countries 
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competing in it, and the semi-finalists were Switzerl 
France, Spain, and Holland. The three British countries 
fared badly, Ireland and India engaging in a fratricida] 
battle in the first round, while the British Isles narrowly sur. 
vived the first match with Belgium only to go down before 
Spain at Manchester. India led Ireland by two matches 
to one at the end of the second day, but both McCrea and 
Campbell rose to the height of their form in beating Jacob 
and A. H. Fyzee, respectively, in straight sets on the third 
day. McCrea proved the rock on which Indian hopes were 
shattered, for he won both his singles—that against Jacob 
with unexpected ease. In the next round, however, Ireland 
could only win one match against France, that in which 
Campbell beat Borotra. Campbell, however, forced Cochet 
to 8-6 in the final set, and McCrea pressed Borotra to five 
sets. Belgium had a weak link against this country, so 
that although Washer beat Lycett and Gilbert decisively, 
Watson’s failure to give him even reasonable support 
weighted the scales too heavily against Belgium. Having 
survived this ordeal, the omens appeared good for a British 
win against Spain, who would be without her best player, 
Alonso, and playing on grass, an unaccustomed surface, 
But De Gomar, a player who had not done himself justice 
in this country hitherto, achieved two notable victories, 
over Lycett and Wheatley. To balance this, Flaquer lost 
both his singles, but the better combination of the Spaniards 
prevailed in the doubles over our pair, in which Godfree 
proved a very weak link, well though he vindicated himself 
at Wimbledon just after. 

In the semi-finals, Spain won easily—5—O—against 
Holland, whose team had beaten Italy with equally surprising 
ease, but France had a narrow escape at the hands of the 
Swiss team. Blanchy, the new French champion, won both 
his singles in straight sets, but Cochet showed evidence of 
a temporary decline in form, losing to Martin and only just 
scraping home in the fifth set against Aeschliman. The 
French doubles team, a surprise one, comprising two sound 
but not over enterprising singles experts, Blanchy and 
Samazeuilh lost to Aeschliman and Sautter, the famous 
English badminton champion. 

Thus Spain came to the final tie with the better record, 
and the odds appeared to be on her team making the journey 
across the Atlantic, where Manuel Alonso was waiting to 
reinforce them. The French re-shuffled their side, bringing 
in Lacoste in place of Cochet, and the youngster proved the 
factor which turned the struggle in favour of his country. 
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He triumphed over both De Gomar and Flaquer, losing one 
set—to the former—only. De Gomar had beaten Blanchy, 
and in the doubles the Spanish pair just prevailed over the 
combination of Brugnon and Cochet, so that the issue 
turned on the last match, between Blanchy and Flaquer, 
which the Frenchman won in straight sets. How greatly 
must the Spaniards have mourned the absence in America 
of Alonso. 

The French. team which travelled to the United States 
was again different, being composed of Lacoste, Borotra, 
and Brugnon. At Boston, in mid-August, they met Australia 
for the right to challenge the United States for the cup. 
As was to be expected, Anderson won both his singles, 
without losing a set. On the first day Anderson beat 
lacoste 7-5, 6-3, 6-4, and Hawkes beat Brugnon 6-2, 
6-1, 7-5. Next day the new doubles pair, Lacoste and 
Brugnon, calm youth allied with fiery maturity, put up a 
gallant stand against the heavier armament of Anderson 
and Hawkes, carrying the match to 9-7 in the fifth set 
before they went down with colours flying. With the issue 
settled, substitutes were introduced on the third day. As 
aresult, France claimed her sole score when Lacoste defeated 
McInnes with the loss of only five games. Australia’s all- 
conquering passage to the challenge round aroused expecta- 
tions of a sterner fight than in recent years; hopes which 
were fulfilled. | 

The first match, Johnston v. Anderson, provided a 
sensation. Last year Johnston had won with the loss of 
only six games, but in this year’s meeting a change in the 
balance of power was soon apparent, for Anderson’s im- 
provement was early manifest, while Johnston showed 
unmistakable signs of staleness—a reaction, probably, after 
the physical and mental strain of his triumphant European 
campaign. Grit had got into the cogs of the perfect tennis 
machine which had glided so smoothly through the later 
rounds at Wimbledon. 

Johnston netted repeatedly off easy shots in a manner 
recalling his earlier matches in England. Thus Anderson 
broke through the Californian’s service to lead 4~3 in the 
opening set, but a ray of the real Johnston dispersed the 
clouds of apprehension in time to reel off three successive 
games for the set. But just as doubts were lulled to rest, 
he faltered again—fatal in face of such consistent pace and 
accuracy as Anderson was showing. The court surface, 
softened by heavy rain, was an important factor—as all 
who know Johnston’s liking for a high bound will realize. 
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Anderson’s sustained bombardment of Johnston’s backhand 
corner with low skidding drives of extreme velocity breached 
the defence and probed a soft spot which the Australian 
exploited to gain the set, 6-2. Again, however, the fortunes 
of the fight swung round towards the Californian. With 
Anderson reacting a trifle after the immediate objective 
was gained, Johnston launched his counter-attack—one 
irresistible bound carried him to 3-1, and a second gaye 
him the set from 3-3. Thus he led two sets to one, 
but he had been forced to throw in too large a proportion 
of his physical resources. It was a bitter fight at this stage, 
but the “ big battalions’ were on the Australian’s side— 
Johnston’s slight physique has often failed to stand the 
strain of a hard five-set match. 

When Anderson led 5-3 in the fourth set, Johnston threw 
in his reserve in a desperate effort to stem the tide of defeat, 
It carried him to 5-5, but no further, and the sets were 
even at two all. Johnston had no further forces to reinforce 
his ebbing strength, and although he fought a gallant rear. 
guard action, the end soon came. It was Johnston's 
thirteenth Davis Cup battle—after twelve successive vic 
tories. His effortless style helps to eke out his slender 
strength, but Anderson’s shorter swing expends even less 
energy, and ensures a quicker recoil for the next shot; 
he is the lawn tennis counterpart of the French “75.” 

In the next match Tilden was taking no risks, with the 
Cup at stake, and relying on the greater power of his stroke 
armament, he pounded Hawkes’s backhand at long range 
from the base-line, crushing him in three sets. 

In the doubles, Australia’s choice was restricted, but the 
United States suffered from a plethora of riches to choose 
from. Since 1920 they have been represented by no fewer 
than three teams—Tilden and Johnston,. Williams and 
Washburn, Tilden and Richards, who were the national 
doubles champions last year. Their final selection rested 
upon Tilden and Williams, a new combination, but probably 
the best yet discovered when they have fitted into double 
harness. The match proved the longest and tensest known 
in the history of the Davis Cup, and Australia must be 
accounted unlucky in not having a lead of two matches 
to one at the end of the second day. Only Williams’s super- 
lative play saved the United States from defeat, for Tilden’s 
strokes were uncertain and his tactics unsound until the 
later stages. Both teams adopted a tandem formation, 
Anderson and Tilden standing back, but Anderson’s indivi- 
dual brilliancy and hurricane speed were so great that he 
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largely discounted the effects of such a formation, whereas 
Tilden was too often caught in the danger zone. The first 
gt was finally won by the Americans after thirty-two 

es—17-15. The Australians had two chances to win 
by 15-13, for Williams stood 15-40 on his service, but errors 
on their part followed by two unplayable services of lightning 

d, made the score 14-14 instead. However, in a second 
gt almost as long, the Australians turned the odd trick to 
win 13-11, and went on to win the third set decisively. 
The ten minutes’ interval after the third set, which is the 
rule in America, gave her pair the chance to recover their 
confidence and recast their tactics, while a pause is apt to 
upset the even tenor of a winning streak. Anderson’s 
matches with O’Hara Wood and Patterson’s at last year’s 
Wimbledon showed him peculiarly liable to the effects of an 
interruption. 

When play was resumed, it was at once seen that Williams 
had no longer to hold the fort alone. Tilden reinforced 
him with a sustained burst of crashing shots and, seizing 
the initiative, the American pair maintained an offensive 
which carried them victoriously through the fourth and fifth 
sts. We have always thought of Williams as a player of 
extreme but spasmodic brilliancy, but in their vital match 
it was his consistent ability to keep the ball in play, no 
matter how difficult the hostile shot, which saved the day 
for his country, although he scored many points outright 
by his flashing service and return of service. 

It was now clear that only a miracle could avail Australia, 
for the first match was that between Hawkes, the weaker 
member, and Johnston. The Californian, keen to wipe 
out the sting of his earlier defeat, allowed Hawkes no rope, 
and, while not attaining his best form, won with the loss 
of but four games. America’s retention of the Cup assured, 
there was not quite the same incentive to spur Anderson 
to a supreme effort in his match with Tilden, while he found 
the latter’s backhand held a deadly retort to any thrust 
on that wing. He lost the first two sets and won the third, 
all by clear margins. In the fourth there was for the first 
time a close fight before Tilden won through at 7-5, but 
the quality of the play was affected by several doubtful 
decisions. 

The American Doubles Championship, a week before, 
had been won by a scratch pair, Tilden and Norton. The 
longstanding partnership of Tilden and Richards, which 
had thrice won the title, was suddenly dissolved, Richards 
pairing with Dean Mathey, but the champion found a con- 
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genial new partner in Norton at the last moment. 
though the individual calibre of the pair, few expected them 
to coalesce into a team in time to stand a chance when such 
well-balanced teams as Williams and Washburn, Johnston 
and Griffin, Anderson and Hawkes were in the field. For. 
tunately the draw found these three pairs in the other half, 
giving Tilden and Norton more time to fit together. Even 
so, they had a battle of desperate closeness and supreme 
quality with another scratch pair, Alonso and Wallace 
Johnson, before they reached the final. There they met 
Williams and Washburn who had accounted for Anderson 
and Hawkes, the latter being unable to support the brilliant 
efforts of his partner. 

The final went through the full five sets, and was uncertain 
until nearly the end, when Washburn weakened. Williams 
and Tilden were the supreme figures, but Norton rose to 
new heights in backing up his partner, and more than atoned 
for a temporary lapse in the fourth act by expelling himself 
in the fifth and so paving the way for his side’s victory, 

The Women’s International Match and the American 
Women’s Championship, which both took placein August, have 
been referred to earlier. In September came the National 
Championship, in which Tilden gained his fourth successive 
victory and by a wider margin than in any previous year. 
The competitors this year were limited to sixty-four, a 
wise precaution to diminish the strain on the potential 
finalists, and the “‘ seeded ” draw placed Tilden and Johnston 
in opposite halves. After dropping a set to Washburn 
in the first round, while he was tuning up, Tilden raced 
through the succeeding rounds in a merciless manner which 
even Johnston, the apostle of decisiveness, might well envy. 
He routed Major and Fischer with the loss of two and five 
games respectively, to pass into the last eight. There he 
met Alonso, who had pressed him hard in so many earlier 
encounters. Tilden’s temperament, however, responds best 
to the call of a great event, and he revealed his latent mastery 
by annihilating Alonso, 6-0, 6-0, 6-2. This placed him in 
the semi-final, along with Johnston and two unexpected 
arrivals, Norton and Hunter—the semi-finalists of Wimble- 
don. Johnston’s path—an easier one—had lain through 
J. M. Alonso, Howard Kinsey, who had forced a long ad- 
vantage set, and Frank Anderson. . 

Norton, after several decisive wins over lesser opponents, 
had come against R. N. Williams at the portals of the semi- 
final. Few expected him to survive the ordeal, but for- 
tunately he found Williams indulging that. erratic: tendency 
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which is a greater obstacle to the ex-champion than any 
opponent, however doughty. In his brilliant spells he 
dominated the court, but Norton maintained so high a level 
that he was able to prolong the battle until the inevitable 
preaks came and so snatched a surprise victory in the 
fifth set. 

Hunter had the hardest furrow of all to plough, for 
Lacoste pressed him the five sets before yielding, and he 
then had to face Vincent Richards, who had always beaten 
him, although by a decreasing margin. Richards led by 
two sets to one at the interval, and was on the threshold 
of victory with a 4-1 lead in the fourth. Over-confidence 
was probably the cause which then led him to ease up his 
net campaign. The mistake was fatal, for Hunter seized 
the initiative and maintaining a volleying attack of the 
highest order reeled off five games for the set. In the 
fifth, Richards strove in vain to retake the lost ground, 
for Hunter was now equally strong in all weapons and 
pierced Richards’s volleying screen with rapier-like passing 
shots. The strongest citadel in his path overthrown, a 
maintenance of the same unrelenting pressure ensured the 
fall of Robert Kinsey’s subtler but less powerful resistance. 

Johnston’s semi-final with Hunter took a similar course 
to that at Wimbledon, but the seven more games which 
Hunter secured attested Johnston’s lessened sting as much 
as Hunter’s improvement. ‘Tilden continued his tornado- 
like track against Norton, although the latter gained the 
honour of securing more games, eleven, than any other 
player throughout the meeting after the first round. Norton 
made his best stand in the second set, where, by fine speed 
and clever variations of length, he actually led 5-4. But 
this set lost, his defence weakened under the bombardment. 

Although Johnston came to the final without losing a 
set, his superiority had been less impressive than Tilden’s 
in the later rounds. The mark of staleness was on his play, 
so that Tilden’s victory was anticipated. But the extent 
of it came as a shock, for since 1919 no match between these 
two masters has ended in straight sets. Tilden found his 
rival in a strangely accommodating mood, uncertain of 
his control and with the speed of drive unresponsive to the 
touch of the accelerator. Thus Tilden had merely to main- 
tain his accuracy to come through a convincing victor 
by the score of 6-4, 6-1, 6-4. Regret at Johnston’s lapse 
cannot, however, diminish the glory of Tilden’s feat. Sears 
and Larned in America, H. L. Doberty and W. Renshaw 
in this country, have, it is true, just excelled Tilden’s 
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sequence of Championships, but since those days the game 
has advanced in speed and, probably, in general quality, 
while its frontiers have vastly widened the field for potentia} 
champions. Tilden’s record, therefore, stands out with 
unique distinction. 

The general review of the season concluded, the writer 
will again attempt, as in former years, to produce a ranki 
of the world’s leading players. All available data has been 
weighed, but even so the order must necessarily be largely 
a personal view. As in past years, form on all surfaces is 
considered, and results which do not accord with general 
form are partly discounted. Twenty men and ten women 
have been ranked. 

The men’s list follows hereunder : 


. W. T. Tilden, U.S.A. 

. W. M. Johnston, U.S.A. 

. J. O. Anderson, Australia. 
. R. N. Williams, U.S.A. 

. Vincent Richards, U.S.A. 
. G. L. Patterson, Australia. 
. Manuel Alonso, Spain. 

. B. I. C. Norton, British Isles. 
. F. T. Hunter, U.S.A. 

10. J. Washer, Belgium. 

1l. C. H. Fischer, U.S.A. 

12. Robert Kinsey, U.S.A. 

13. R. Lacoste, 

14. W. F. Johnson, U.S.A. 

15. C. J. Griffin, U.S.A. 

16. H. Cochet, France. 

17. Howard Kinsey, U.S.A. 
18. W. M. Washburn, U.S.A. 
19. H. Snodgrass, U.S.A. 

20. Conde de Gomar, Spain. 


Alternative choices for the last two places are Hawkes 
and Fukuda. Several players, including O’Hara Wood of 
Australia, Raymond of South Africa, Shimizu of Japan, 
who might have earned a place in the lower half of the list, 
have had to be excluded because of insufficient data to 
determine their position with any degree of accuracy, 

In view of Tilden’s fourth consecutive victory in the 
American Championship, coupled with his defeat of Anderson 
in the Davis Cup, there can be no question that he is entitled 
to first place. He still has decided variations of form, 
the natural consequence of the temperament of one who is 
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an artist above all, and this unevenness may lead to close 
matches with players who are, beyond question, in an inferior 
dass. Equally certain, however, is the fact that his top 
note marks the highest point to which lawn tennis has 
yet attained. 

Tilden’s straight-set victory over Johnston in the final 
of the American Championship must inevitably give him 
the precedence over his great rival, despite the undoubted 
fact that the keen edge of the latter’s form had become 
blunted after the strain of his triumphant campaign in 
pursuit of the two world’s championships. We may well 

t, however, both for the sake of Johnston and for the 
history of the game, that the Tilden of September was not 
called upon to meet the Johnston of July at Wimbledon. 
Such a contest would have been a battle of Titans, and 
it is impossible to predict with any certainty who would 
have been the victor. 

In view of Anderson’s Davis Cup victory over Johnston, 
his claim to second place may be urged. But in the writer’s 
view, great admirer as he has always been of the mighty 
Australian, Johnston’s European triumphs cannot be set 
aside because of one result, where he was admittedly suffering 
from staleness. 

If we accept that Johnston deserved second place, there 
can be no doubt that Anderson has more than earned the 
third place, and has proved his right to join the exclusive 
dass where formerly Tilden and Johnston stood alone. 
His backhand is strengthened, his service as deadly as ever, 
and his forehand even more devastating because of the 
greater body weight put into it. Anderson has asserted 
beyond question his superiority over his former rival and 
fellow-countryman, Patterson, on whom he inflicted, before 
sailing from Australia, the first straight-set defeat the latter 
has suffered save at the hands of Johnston. 

The next place is more difficult to allot. Indeed, argu- 
ments could be advanced for filling it by any one of the six 
players whom we have ranked from 4th to 9th. Our choice 
isR. N. Williams, mainly on account of his Longwood victory 
and his superb play at Seabright, where he beat Fischer, 
R. Kinsey, and Norton successively in straight sets, and then 
fought a close and brilliant battle with Johnston until 
the interval after the third set upset his control. These 
feats offset his narrow defeat after five sets by Norton in 
the Championship. 

Fifth place goes to Vincent Richards. If his record is 
less notable than last season, he deserves the position by 
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his Wimbledon showing and his victory at Southampton 
on his return to America, where he won from a field which 
included Hunter, Norton, Fischer, the Kinseys, Alonso, 
Griffin and Snodgrass. If he lost to Hunter in the Champion. 
ship, partly through bad judgment, he defeated the latter 
at each of their other meetings. 

No. 6 is Patterson. As he has not quitted Australian 
courts this season, the only means of comparison is thro 
Anderson. Great player though he has proved himself 
for several years past, it is with some misgiving that the 
writer ranks him above Alonso, Norton, and Hunter, who haye 
all advanced their game since last year. He has never ip 
his career looked like defeating Tilden, a feat which Alonso 
accomplished; he was vanquished by Johnston with far 
greater ease than was Norton; whilst it is more than 
likely that Hunter on this year’s form could repeat: his 
Seabright victory of last year. Yet if a tournament was 
staged to-morrow of all the leading players except Tilden, 
Johnston, Anderson and Richards, it is probable that Patter 
son would start favourite. 

Manuel Alonso is awarded seventh place on his hard. 
court form in the United States, and especially his many 
close battles with Tilden. There is little to choose between 
Norton and Hunter for No. 8. When they met at Southamp 
ton, N.Y., Hunter won a close best of three sets match, 
but we feel that this is slightly outweighed by Norton's 
closer battle with Johnston at Wimbledon, his feat in beating 
Williams, and then pressing Tilden more closely than any 
other player in the American Championship. Hard practice 
in the United States is clearly developing Norton’s game, 
and curing the tendency to slacken, which his many hollow 
victories over here induced. 

Hunter, who is ranked ninth, is one of the most improved 
players of the year. No longer depending solely on his 
hurricane forehand drive, he has a well-placed backhand 
and a brilliant range of volleys. 

Tenth place is awarded to Washer, on his hard-court 
victories over the leaders of English and Continental lawn 
tennis, and his five-set final with Johnston in Paris. 

No. 11 on the list is Carl Fischer, the Inter-Collegiate 
champion of America, and a new star in the lawn tennis 
firmament. He earns it by his Pennsylvania victory over 
Williams, his five-set battle with him at Longwood, and his 
feat in reaching the final at Southampton, N.Y. His scalps 
include those of Fukuda, both the Kinseys and Griffin, 
achieved by an all-court game of tremendous speed 
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Fischer’s name might well prove the next new one on the 
roll of American champions. He is followed in our ranking 
by Robert Kinsey, whose cunning chops and change of pace 
won him the Metropolitan Championship by victories over 
Norton and Griffin, and forced Tilden to five sets in the 
(lay Court Championship. 

No. 13 is ranked Lacoste, by virtue of his close match 
with Johnston in Paris, his Davis Cup victories, and on grass 
his victory over Griffin and five-set battle with Hunter in 
the American Championship. 

The positions of Wallace Johnson, Griffin, Howard 
Kinsey, Washburn, and Snodgrass have been determined 
by an examination of their records in the United States. 
Johnson won in Pennsylvania from a field which included 
Williams and Fischer, Griffin took the scalps of Snodgrass 
and Alonso at Southampton, N.Y., Howard Kinsey forced 
Johnston to a 12-10 set at Seabright and to 10-8 in the 
Championships, where Washburn took the only set Tilden 
lost, and Snodgrass has gained victories over Hunter, Griffin, 
and even W. M. Johnston. The first four of these players 
win by court-craft and placing, but Snodgrass develops the 

ical American offensive game. 

Cochet has dropped back from his last year’s position, 
but he still holds the world’s covered-court title, and figured 
prominently in the Hard Court Championships. De Gomar, 
both on hard and grass courts, has demonstrated his superi- 
ority to any of our own players and to all save Washer, 
Lacoste, and Cochet on his early season form, on the Conti- 
nent. 

Thus no British player except Norton figures in our 
ranking, although they tread closely on the heels of the 
lst few men. A first ten confined to players from the 
British Isles would, I suggest, be composed of Lycett, 
Crawley, Gordon Lowe, Greig, Gilbert, Jacob, Wheatley, 
McCrea, Campbell, and Woosnam. If Empire players over 
here at the moment be included, places could be claimed for 
Spence, Mackay, and Ramaswanmi. 

The women’s ranking for 1923 is as under: 


Mdlle Suzanne Lenglen, France. 
Miss Helen Wills, U.S.A. 

Miss Kathleen McKane, British Isles. 
. Miss Elizabeth Ryan, U.S.A. 

. Mrs. Mallory, U.S.A. 

Mrs. Clayton, British Isles. 

Miss Eleanor Goss, U.S.A. 
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8. Mrs. Beamish, British Isles. 
9. Mrs. Covell, British Isles. 
10. Madame Golding, France. 


Mdlle Lenglen is still, of course, in a class apart, but the 
second place is more open. On her own soil it is probable 
that Miss McKane would have reversed the verdict of that 
narrow defeat by Miss Wills in the American Championship, 


and not on opinion, Miss Wills’s twice repeated victory entitle 


but as this ranking must be based primarily on actual records } 
her to precedence. That the season’s results place cs : 


McKane above Miss Ryan there is no question, but it might 
with some justice be urged that Mrs. Mallory should come 
before Miss McKane. The American ex-champion twice 
defeated our leading lady player far more decisively than 
did Miss Wills. In this case, however, Mrs. Mallory’s visit 
to this side furnishes a double means of comparison, and 
in the writer’s view the scales are slightly in favour of Miss 
McKane. 

Between Miss Ryan and Mrs. Mallory there is no direct 
test of comparative merit, and the respective positions are 
purely an individual opinion. Mrs. Clayton. gains her 
position as No. 6 by virtue of her narrow Felixstowe victory 
over Mrs. Beamish, and her Seabright wins over Mm, 


Beamish and Miss Goss. Results and not opinion are again } 


the reasons which place Miss Goss above Mrs. Beamish. 
Mrs. Satterthwaite on her early season form might 
challenge the holders of either of the last two places, but 
her Wimbledon failure and rare appearances subsequently, 
are the factors which decided her omission. In the case of 
Madame Golding there is no line of comparison except 
through Mdlle Lenglen, and her position rests mainly on 
her remarkable feat in gaining a 4-0 lead on the latter 
in the French Championships. On their Riviera form 
Mdlle Alvarez and Mdlle Vlasto are alternative choices for 


the last place. 
B. H. TIDDELL Hart 
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